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‘Protecting “Brands and Trademarks 





aaa 1TH the development of 






LVS Ni the American milling 
as Pi industry into its mod- 
ree ern form, wherein there 





literally are thousands 
of independent milling 
corpanies, each with numerous brands 
for various grades of flour, the method 
of maintaining individual priority and 
proper ownership of trademarks and 
brands has become a problem of impor- 
tance and difficulty. 

Both praise and criticism are heard 
for the trademark division of the Patent 
Office, the clearing house for the estab- 
lishment of ownership of flour brands. 
In the case of praise it is usually be- 
cause a miller has been upheld in his 


claim of owning a brand, and where criticism is heard 
it is often because a miller has put forth considerable 
effort in establishing a brand, and is later restrained 


from using it. 


Familiarity with, or a better knowledge of the 
working of, the trademark bureau frequently would 


prevent the misunderstandings and diffi- 
culties that now arise. 

One of the cardinal principles of 
the trademark law is that ownership 
of a brand must be established before 
registration, which, in itself, is simply 
governmental recognition of a claim to 
ownership. This registration, however, 
affords valuable protection, for the fact 
that the brand has been registered in the 
Patent Office lessens the likelihood of 
imitation and infringement. It can, no 
doubt, be proved by countless instances 
that registered brands are duplicated to 
a much less degree than are unregistered 
marks, 

Another factor of the trademark 
division to which the owner of a regis- 
tered brand has access is the legal 
means, through injunction proceedings in 
the federal courts, of stopping the imita- 
tion of his brand, If he cares to go fur- 
ther than this, he may recover the actual 
damage he has suffered through unfair 
competition, and in some cases he also 
may gain punitive damages. 


iS those who may be unfamiliar 

with the trademark law, it may be 
explained that it is necessary that a 
brand or trademark be used in interstate 
commerce before it can be accepted for 
registration. After the application has 
been properly filed, the files of the trade- 
mark division are examined, and if no 
Similar mark has been previously regis- 
tered, it is published in the Official Ga- 
zette, which means that the application 
will be allowed unless cause is shown to 
the contrary. 

The mere fact that a brand or trade- 
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THE NATURE OF TRADEMARK RIGHTS 


HE primary and proper function of a trademark is to identify the origin or 

ownership of the article to which it is affixed. Where a party has been in 
the habit of labeling his goods with a distinctive mark, so that purchasers 
recognize goods thus marked as being of his production, others are debarred 
from applying the same mark to goods of the same description, because to do so 
would in effect represent their goods to be of his production and would tend 
to deprive him of the profit he might make through the sale of the goods which 
the purchaser intended to buy. Courts afford redress or relief upon the ground 
that a party has a valuable interest in the good will of his trade or business, 
and in the trademarks adopted to maintain and extend it. The essence of the 
wrong consists in the sale of the goods of one manufacturer or vendor for those 
of another—A court decision quoted in “The Miller and the Law,” by A. L. H. 
Street. 





mark has been registered is not a guaranty that it will 
be allowed, as a counter claim of priority may be made 
and proved. In that event the miller or other manu- usage. 
facturer who, on the strength of his particular brand 
being the only one of its kind registered, buys quan- 
tities of supplies based upon that brand, will find a 


















Cfields of Gold 


UR fathers toiled across the plains 
To seek the luring gold! 

The epic of their wagon-trains 

On history’s page is told! 

Across the western prairies those 
Brave men their way have gone; 
Nor dreamed they of the gold which 

grows 
: Where then they hurried on! 












: For golden fields now spring today— 
: Bright harvest fields of wheat! 
: The countless acres stretch away 







To where the dim hills meet 
The summer sky!—And ev’ry vale 
And ev’ry swelling rise : 
Bears yellow grain, where once the trail 
Told of a new emprise! 


The fields which ripen ’neath the sun 
Bear Nature’s gift of gold! 

Not from the rocky ledges won, 

\ But sprung from seed and mold! | 

Ke Gold of the smiling summer day! aN 































\\ Gold of the light and air! y 
SY No transient vein—no brief assay— [: , 
| But true gold—ev’rywhere! i(2 
Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. NW 
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heavy financial loss facing him. But to 
the miller doing both an export and do- 
mestic business his concern is by no 
means ended with the successful regis- 
tration of his brand in the trademark 
bureau. For the complete protection of 
his interests it is just as essential that 
his brands be properly protected in for- 
eign countries wherein he does business 
as it is that they be registered in this 
country. 


NFORTUNATELY, many manu- 
facturers have worked under the im- 
pression that trademark rights in foreign 
countries are established by the same 
methods as in this country, when the fact 
is that in the majority of foreign coun- 


tries the person or firm first registering a brand is 
the owner thereof, regardless of prior 


For the proper protection of his trademark or 
brand the exporting miller should see that his com- 
pany’s name is always closely identified with the 


trademark. Manufacturers have encoun- 
tered difficulty in some instances through 
allowing their agents to handle their 
trademark registration, as frequently the 
agents have registered the brand under 
their own name, causing much trouble 
before it is established in the name of 
the rightful owner. 

But it is not sufficient for the Ameri- 
can miller to register his brand just as it 
appears on his sack. The translation of 
the brand into the language of the coun- 
try must also be registered, otherwise a 
close imitation is likely to appear in the 
commerce of the particular country con- 
cerned, 


ARE also must be taken that the 

brand to be registered does not, when 
translated, cause offense. Occasionally 
the meaning of a word is greatly changed 
in translation, and it would be better to 
enter the field with a new and more 
suitable brand. Furthermore, a brand 
successful in this country might be 
changed and much better fitted for use 
in a foreign country by an investigation 
of the customs and peculiarities of the 
country. 

There are, no doubt, many instances 
wherein the methods of this and other 
countries in this connection might be im- 
proved upon, but they are the best means 
available at this time for the proper pro- 
tection of brands or trademarks, and 
millers doing exclusively a domestic, or 
both a domestic and export, business will 
save many dollars and much trouble by 
seeing that their brands are properly 
registered in whatever territory they are 
sold. 
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Wheat Millfeed “Prices as They Are Affected by the 
Competition of Other Cfeeds 


NNO | ROBABLY in few fields does substi- 
ay tution take place so easily and fre- 
EZ <¢ quently as in that of animal feeds. 

i There are fairly good substitutes for 

many commodities, but perhaps in no 

oes eda) branch of commerce does complete or 
partial substitution afford such satisfactory results. 

In the case of feedingstuffs it may often be true that 

the substitute proves equal or even superior to the 

commodity previously employed. 

Due to this ease of substitution, competition is very 
keen; if the millfeeds do not stay in line with prices 
of other feeds, their consumption will be increased or 
decreased, according to the relation which their prices 
bear to those of the competing feeds. If millfeeds rise 
in price, the feeder may either stop buying them and 
substitute othér commercial concentrate feeds, as lin- 
seed meal, alfalfa meal, or cottonseed meal, etc., or he 
may feed his farm cereals or roughages. There are 
many different feedingstuffs on the market, both mixed 
and unmixed, of similar chemical analysis and feeding 
value as the wheat byproduct feeds. These may be 
and are substituted for the wheat offal by the feeders 
to protect themselves against a scarcity or high prices 
of the latter feeds. 

The Relative Importance of Wheat Millfeeds.— 
Bran is a necessary part of the ration of the dairy 
cow, and shorts or red dog flour for that of the grow- 
ing pig. Besides furnishing a good protein concen- 
trate food for the cow, bran has a beneficial effect 
Pigs need some protein to supple- 





upon the system. 
ment the straight corn ration, and this is very effi- 
ciently done through the addition of middlings or red 
dog and milk to their ration. ‘To measure the relative 
importance of wheat byproducts, the best method is 
to compare the “animal units” that the amounts of each 
consumed in the United States each year would sup- 
port. 

The “animal unit” is employed to reduce the differ- 
ent kinds of live stock to one class as their relation 
to the consumption of feed is concerned. It is roughly 
estimated that the amount of forage required to main- 
tain one adult cow one year would be sufficient to 
maintain for the same period one horse, mule, or steer, 
five hogs, seven sheep, or goats, or 100 poultry. Colts, 
calves, pigs, and lambs are estimated to require one 
half as much feed as an adult animal. These ratios 
have been used in farm management for many years, 
and have proved fairly satisfactory. 


HE concentrated feeds (or concentrates) supply 
more feed than all of the other classes of harvested 
forage combined, as shown by the following table for 
1919, from the 1923 Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture: Risidnis 
units each 


Estimated feed would 
quantities theoretically 


Pro- eaten by support for 

Class of forage— duction, tons live stock, tons one year 
Concentrates® ....... 122,433,000 85,494,000 31,862,000 
Hays and fodders.... 106,558,000 101,918,000 15,761,000 
Straws and stover... 169,455,000 45,420,000 4,301,000 
Silage and roots..... 44,147,000 34,263,000 2,034,000 
Crops pastured off... 6,035,000 4,978,000 855,000 
DOAK) ccccccciviccvecvsvevvceccesccessese 54,813,000 


*The concentrates include grains, seeds, and the by- 
products of grain mills, such as bran, rice polish, and oat 
feed, brewers’ and distillers’ grains, and the byproducts of 
packing houses used for feed. 


It appears that the concentrates alone will, theo- 
retically, feed nearly 32,000,000 adult cattle for one 
year, whereas all the other harvested feed actually 
eaten would support about 23,000,000. Among the 
concentrates, corn is by far the most important, pro- 
viding about 70 per cent of their total feed value; 
oats constitute about 16 per cent, and millfeeds from 
wheat over 7 per cent. This causes wheat to rank 
third in importance among our crops as a producer of 


By .fohn .f. Scanlan 


concentrates, Very little is fed to live stock, except 
some low grade grain, probably about 2 per cent of 
the crop, which goes to poultry; 32.85 per cent of the 
wheat used in the United States is eaten by animals, 
chiefly as mill byproducts. Of the crop of 1919, 23 
per cent was eaten by live stock, 30 per cent used for 
seed and exported, and 47 per cent consumed in the 
United States as a food for humans. 


COMPARISON OF VALUES 


HE market value of a feed should be proportional 

to its nutritive value, plus its manurial value. 
Feeds are primarily important as to nutritive value 
in proportion to their content of available muscle 
building material, or protein, and energy giving ma- 
terial, or carbohydrates. Other factors which give a 
feed value are its mineral constituents for producing 
bone, and the vitamins, or growth inducing elements. 
Palatability, laxative effect, medicinal value, etc., also 
enhance the value of some feeds. 

It is generally the protein content which determines 
the market price of a product. This content, however, 
may be based more upon quality than upon quantity, 
as the chemical construction of some proteins makes 
them much more valuable than others. 

Because it has the largest supplies of feeds, the 
United States is the greatest live stock producing 
country in the world. We have large supplies of farm 
feeds, such as pasture, corn, oats, hay, corn stover, 
straw, and ensilage. Bran, shorts, and cottonseed 
meal are the commercial feeds in largest supply, there 
being approximately four times as much of each of 
these products as of oil meal or gluten feed. The 
tankage supply is small, compared to other feeds. 
The quantities of oil meal, peanut meal, coconut meal, 
and soy bean meal are insignificant. 

All of the important farm grown feeds, except the 
legume hays, are carbonaceous; that is, they do not 
contain sufficient protein to make efficient rations. 
Fortunately, most commercial feeds are high in protein 
and, consequently, are valuable when added in small 
amounts to the carbonaceous farm grown feeds. 

Middlings are a common supplement to add protein 
to the ordinary corn ration for hogs, but the total fed 
to all classes of stock is only one seventeenth of the 
amount of corn fed to hogs. Other protein concen- 
trates are fed to hogs, but the amounts are so small 
as to be almost negligible. Pasturage saves the situa- 
tion for the hog feeder during part of the year, corn 
and pasture producing fairly efficient gains. When 
hogs are fed corn alone in dry lots for long periods, a 
good share of them use their feed with only 75 per 
cent efficiency. This is one reason why pork produc- 
tion has been profitable for the intelligent feeder only. 
It is apparent that the feed supply of the country 
would give greater results if more nitrogeneous feeds 
were available. Two methods of increasing them is 
possible: the more complete use of our protein con- 
centrates, and an increase in the production of legumes. 

In normal times the United States exports one 
fourth of its cottonseed meal and two thirds of its 
oil meal. In the United States three fifths of the 
tankage and one third of the cottonseed meal are used 
as fertilizer. It would seem profitable to pay enough 
for these protein concentrates to bring a larger pro- 
portion of them into use as a feed. The increase in 
both the quantity and quality of the feed supply 
which would result from increased production of 
legume crops, and the more complete utilization of 
nitrogeneous concentrates, would considerably increase 
the carrying capacity of this country. 

Although the comparative feed values of the differ- 
ent feeds determine in a general way their relative 
prices, this intrinsic value alone does not determine 
their prices.on the market. Feed values and market 


values are different, and neither of these can be cor- 
related with chemical analysis or digestible nutrients 
with any degree of exactness. Many other factors 
affect market prices, such as the price of other feeds, 
seasonal requirements, pasture conditions, etc. Never- 
theless, it may be well to include here the ordinary 
basis for determining the value of a feed. 


Bases for Comparing Feeding Values.—Although. 


the feeding value of feeds is not dependent solely upon 
their chemical composition and digestible nutrients, as 
stated above, this is the common basis for comparing 
feeding values of different feeds, and at present the 
most satisfactory method. In the corn belt, for in- 
stance, corn prices are the basis of feeding values, 
Feeders in these states measure feeds by the corn 
standard, comparing other feeds with corn when mak- 
ing up their rations. While corn is the most widely 
used feed, there are times when it is possible to pur- 
chase certain other feeds at a lower price per cent of 
feeding value. The careful feeder watches the com- 
parative prices of the various feeds in order to deter- 
mine the most advantageous combination to use. it 
is possible, because of certain other properties ob- 
tained in them, that limited amounts of certain feeds 
can be fed profitably to certain classes of anima!s 
despite the disparity between their cost and their com- 
parative feeding values. ; 

In an accompanying table from Henry and Morri- 
son the feeds most commonly used in feeding live 
stock are compared with corn based upon their av- 
erage chemical composition and digestibility. Arbi- 
trary values of one cent a pound for starch, two and 
one half cents a pound for fat, and five cents a pound 
for protein have been used in arriving at the prices 
given in this table. These prices represent the ap- 
proximate cost of the three food elements when sc- 
cured in the form of corn at 70c bu. 


S the qualifications given below the table and else- 
where in this discussion indicate, the value cannot 
be taken as arbitrary in every instance. They do, how- 
ever, give an idea as to the approximate values which 
these feeds have when corn can be had for 70c bu. If 
it can be purchased more cheaply, the comparative 
values of the other feeds are automatically reduced, 
while if corn costs more, more can be paid for other 
feeds. 


THE REAL WORTH OF FEEDSTUFFS WHEN CORN IS 
WORTH 32C PER BU 


Pounds ofmuscle Units Value when the 


building energy muscle builder 
material in in each is worth 4c |b 
Feed— each 100 lbs 100 lbs and energy .ic 
Com BO, 2 csccccccce 6.8 85.4 $ .34 bu 
Comm WO. 8 cccdesesee 6.3 80.0 .32 bu 
Corm No. 6 2... 0.000% 6.1 78.0 -81 bu 
Corn and cob meal 5.7 75.0 -53 ewt 
GOSS cccdscccivvvedon 8.4 66.3 .19 bu 
PENOEE cb ecicedéeveces 8.4 80.0 .82 bu 
pee ee 8.9 82.6 -41 bu 
Gluten feed ......... 20.0 79.3 22.34 ton 
Hominy feed ........ 6.0 88.0 11.84 ton 
Germ oil feed ....... 15.0 86.0 18.88 ton 
BURR cc cccccesdecesece 10.2 48.2 12.02 tor 
Middlings ........... 12.8 77.6 16.45 ton 
SHOrts .....eeesveeee 11.3 59.0 13.76 ton 
Linseed oil meal, old 
DEOGEER cccccseres 28.5 88.9 29.91 ton 
Cottonseed meal, 41 
per cent protein... 35.2 93.0 35.60 tor 
Tankage .......+.06. 55.6 93.0 51.92 tor 
Skim milk .......... 3.6 14.3 -20 ew 
PY eee 8.0 35.0 9.20 tor 
COVER BEY so csericacs 6.0 35.0 7.60 tor 
Timothy hay ........ 2.0 43.0 5.04 ton 
Mixed BAY ...ccicive 4.0 39.0 6.32 tor 
Oat straw .......504. 1.1 34.0 3.60 tor 
Wheat straw ........ 4 7.0 -88 tor 
Corn stover ........-. 1.8 31.0 3.92 tor 
Corn silage .......... 6 15.9 1.75 tor 
Stover silage ........ 3 9.0 -96 tor 


The above table presents the amounts of muscle 
building material and units of energy in 100 lbs of 
each of the more common feeds. The third column 
shows the value of a given amount of each food, based 
on present values of muscle building material and 

(Continued on page 478.) 
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FLOUR CAMPAIGN TABLED 


7s special committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration which has for several months ‘been .con- 
sidering means for uniting the industry ‘in .an -effort 
to increase flour consumption, reported to last -week’s 
Chicago meeting that it had been unable ‘to develop 
any practicable and workable plan. While its report 
was final, the members of the committee were reap- 
pointed and asked to consider the matter further, in 
the hope that some scheme might later be developed. 

t appeared that the plan proposed a year -and a 
hal ago for equitable distribution of the cost of a 
pub!icity campaign among all millers by their submit- 
tiny themselves to a voluntary tax on packages, ‘to be 
coli. cted through the co-operation of bag manufactur- 
ers, vas workable so far as millers were concerned, ‘but 
cou'i not, in its details, be legally participated in by 
the bag manufacturers themselves. In some .of its 
asp.cts, it was explained, it had the appearance of 
bei a plan to advance the cost of flour by agreement. 
The rate of package tax proposed was to be but one 
half to one cent per barrel, but attorneys «consulted 
wer’ doubtful of the legality of such a contribution 
so «ollected, no matter how small the amount. 

‘he committee added to its report that it had 
given consideration also to a plan for voluntary direct 
con'ributions by millers, but that the interests .of mill- 
ers in various sections differed so widely and so large 
a number would refuse to contribute that no plan for 
equitable and fair distribution of the cost could be 
worked out. Its report was virtually a recommenda- 
tion that the whole plan for setting up a campaign .in 
the interest of flour be tabled, 

Thus ends another effort to unite the industry in 
the interest of increased consumption of flour. Mill- 
ing apparently is soon to be the only great industry, 
particularly in food production, which has failed to 
find a way to accomplish group activity in the interest 
of its product. Happily, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, who was 
present at the Chicago meeting, stated that current 
studies by the Food Research Institute indicated that 
per capita flour consumption had reached and passed 
the minimum and, in his belief, now % on the upgrade. 
Perhaps the changing current of public taste will do 
for flour and its products what millers apparently are 
unable to do for it. 


KEEPING OUT OF COURT 


HERE is an ancient proverb to the effect that the 

man who acts as his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client. Most men in business have an understandable 
aversion for getting into court, and a very large num- 
ber of them retain attorneys as the Chinese retain a 
physician, to keep them well rather than to treat their 
ills. It usually is possible for the average man in 
business to keep out of court, but too often ‘he ‘finds 
himself unhappily present because he has failed in 
doing the right thing at the right time. 

it is with no intent to enable every man ‘to ‘be ‘his 
own lawyer that The Nosthwestern Miller has re- 
printed in book form. the virtually complete text of 
the series of legal articles by Mr. A. L, H. Street, 
which have appeared in its columns, for several years 
past. Its purpose rather has been to serve ‘the in- 
dustry by putting into easily available form practical 
knowledge of how its members may keep.out of trouble 
in ‘he first instance, and, through ‘their attorneys, ex- 
tract themselves from trouble when misfortune results 
in ‘heir becoming involved in it. 

“The Miller and the Law,” under which title Mr. 
Strcet’s compilation has been published, is a book of 
nearly seven hundred and fifty pages, covering in a 
comprehensive way the legal aspects of most matters 
of business in which millers, grain merchants and han- 
dic:s of grain products are in ‘the ordinary course of 
things likely to become involved. It .is sufficiently 
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nontechnical to be understood by the layman, but 
sufficiently complete with references and citations to 
legal decisions ‘to be encyclopedic for the attorney 
engaged in commercial practice. 

While the ‘business of preparing and printing a 
legal textbook is admittedly somewhat afield from that 
of publishing a trade journal, The Northwestern Miller 
has undertaken and completed the task in the hope 
that by so doing it has rendered a useful service to the 
industry with which it is allied. The price at which 
the book is offered for sale is substantially less than 
the cost of its preparation, and the publisher’s only 
future concern is that copies may reach the desks of 
those in whose interest the work was undertaken. 





THE MISUSE OF SERVICE 
N interesting characteristic of modern business is 
the manner in which from time to time it picks 
up anew word or phrase, sentences it to hard labor 
for a period and then, tired of it as a child of a toy, 
discards it for some hitherto unheard catch phrase. 
This is true of all language as it grows and is enriched 
with new words and new meanings of old words; but 
it is especially true of commercial language, which has 
developed a way of its own in adopting a phrase for 
short-term use. So long as it is current, the man who 
does not manage to find frequent use for it leaves open 
to question his ability to keep in step with the time in 
which he lives. 

How many years is it since “sell,’ used in the 
sense of to convince, became current? One day it had 
not been heard of, and the next the executive or the 
office boy who did not employ it as every sixth word 
in conversation simply .ceased to appear in the com- 
mercial picture. Very soon, of course, the word came 
to be hackneyed, and ultimately meaningless. Today 
it is obsolescent in commercial conversation. Even the 
comic strip artists have taken to having fun with it, 
the lowest estate to which a word may come. 

“Conference” gained quick popularity in the busy 
war years. No subassistant to the nineteenth vice 
president but elevated himself to passing importance 
by being “in conference.” For a considerable time it 
shared honors with “Mr. Jones is dictating” as a 
means of avoiding a visitor or gaining the silly satis- 
faction of impressing a caller by needlessly keeping 
him waiting. The word and its use were stupid and 
silly, and it was fitting punishment for many of the 
men who used it that, when they themselves came to 
look for jobs, they often found the hoped for employer 
“in conference” with his newspaper and cigar. 

“Qress section,” “element,” “index number,” “un- 
derwrite,” “set-up,” “merchandiser,” “group,” “code,” 
a hundred and one words and phrases long content to 
serve in the ranks, were decorated and glorified and 
used to embellish both the spoken and written language 
of commerce. Some of them survive because they per- 
form a useful purpose; others, being merely fanciful 
adaptations, like the current slang of the streets, sur- 
vive briefly and return to their lowly estate. 

Of all the long list, most imposed upon, miscon- 
strued, misused and brought finally to the point of 
being entirely meaningless is the fine word “service.” 
Service in ‘the day of its honored place in speech 
meant the act of serving. Today it means anything, 
from that to nothing whatever. It has become an es- 
sential part of every advertisement, every commercial 
communication, every effort to sell goods, every ped- 
dling nuisance. Accepted at its real meaning and in 
whatever place it is employed, the whole people have 
become not only servants but servile, It is a service 
to sell a man a vacant lot, for a grocer to deliver a 
can of tomatoes, for the elders to pass the plate and 
the barber to perform his function. 

Recently, “service” has expanded beyond its duty 
as a substantive and become a verb of action, The 
elevator boy “services” the building, the y.ang woman 
“services” the telephone, and the employer, if he be 
a miller, is “servicing” a large baker by selling him 
flour after both parties to the pending transaction 
have exhausted every possible effort to “service” their 
own interests by getting, the one a higher, the other a 
lower, price. It is, however, not fashionable to regard 
the negotiations as mere trading; they are “servicing,” 
though the service performed comes in the end to have 
much the same effect as if they were frankly doing 
the best they could, each for himself. 


”» 6. 
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Sooner or later, “service” doubtless will return to 
its respectable and respected place in the language 
and again render “service” in denoting the: act of 
serving. Meanwhile, it doubtless will have to go on 
being the general burden bearer of speech, reduced 
to the lot of the patient ass unable to choose his load 
or his route, but condemned to be ridden by whomso- 
ever cares to ride, some of them, in this case, perhaps 
his own next of kin. 





PLAN A SPRING MASS MEETING 

HE Millers’ National Federation at its meeting 

last Friday adopted an amendment to its bylaws 
permitting its board of directors to change the time 
and place of holding the semiannual spring meeting, 
usually held at Chicago in April. The action was 
taken on the recommendation of Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, who urged that the meet- 
ing next spring be continued for two or more days 
and take form similar to the mass conventions which, 
until a few years ago, were held in June of each year. 

It has been increasingly apparent that the short 
semiannual meetings at Chicago fail to attract attend- 
ance of the rank and file of millers. This is particu- 
larly true when, as last week, proceedings were of a 
formal nature and completed in a few hours of a 
single day. Only directors and a scattering of mem- 
bers of the organization were present, and the pro- 
gram, aside from necessary reports and action on 
them, largely was limited to discussion of details of 
the new accounting system. 

Such a meeting gives no opportunity whatever for 
taking account of the condition of the industry, for 
round table discussion of ways and means, for that 
informal interchange of view which always constitutes 
the more valuable part of every trade gathering. An 
atmosphere favorable to such discussion cannot pos- 
sibly be created between the time of arrival of morn- 
ing trains and departure in the afternoon. As a 
result, such gatherings cannot hope to be more than 
formal affairs, and the incentive for millers to travel 
long distances to attend them has proved to be insuf- 
ficient. 

Maintenance of the spirit of milling requires that a 
large number of millers be brought together in confer- 
ence and fellowship at least once each year. No 
routine meeting to consider reports and pass resolu- 
tions can possibly create or help to hold the spirit of 
good will which is so essential to the prosperity of 
this, as of every other, industry. 





DOCTOR WILEY EMERGES A MOMENT 

LD Harvey Washington Wiley, long chief flour 

detractor while feeding heartily at the crib of a 
government job, emerged from retirement the other 


_ day long enough to write a letter to the Washington 


Post on his hobby of “devitalized white flour.” Com- 
menting on the sentencing of Nebraska offenders 
against the prohibition law to a diet of bread and 
water and the publicity seeking experiment of Wash- 
ington officials with a like diet, he wrote thus to the 
Post: 


I am sure that these gentlemen chose the right 
kind of bread. The bread made of modern de- 
vitalized white flour, bleached after devitalization 
to make it look white as a corpse, not only is not 
nutritious, but if eaten for any length of time it 
will induce an attack of polyneuritis, or, as it is 
more commonly known in Japan, beriberi. 

On the other hand, if a whole wheat bread is 
eaten, although it is not a complete food, never- 
theless is will sustain life in a very satisfactory 
way for at least three months. 


All of which is, of course, merely stupid and un- 
true. The beriberi part of the charge is particularly 
stupid, because it has so many times, to Dr. Wiley’s 
own knowledge, been disproved. Directly contrary to 
his statement, a diet of whole wheat bread and water 
would, unless the men experimenting with it possessed 
unusually sound digestive apparatus, be likely to result 
in serious intestinal disorder. White bread may safely 
be eaten by any one; whole wheat compounds should 
be made a part of the diet only by those who have 
definite need for their corrective properties, and then 
only on reliable medical advice. 




































































Domestic Demand.—Though demand appears to be quiet, reports from the lead- 
ing production centers indicate that there is a fair volume of current business going 
on the books. Trading is of a scattered character, and ranges from a single car to 
10,000 bbls, orders of the latter size, of course, being rare. 
Buyers evince a tendency to place orders for small amounts 
designed to meet current requirements, rather than furnish 
shipping directions on old bookings at higher figures than the 
going quotations. Bearish opinion in the buying trade is per- 
sistent, the underlying idea apparently being that price levels 
will not be maintained. Millers, however, can see no reason- 
able indication of lower prices in the near future than those 
now prevailing. 

Export Trade.—Foreign business appears to stand up rea- 
sonably well under the severe handicap of high ocean freight rates. Holland and 
Germany were buyers last week. Minneapolis mills report a strong request for 
clears, which are also in good domestic demand. ‘Pacific Coast mills have been 
doing an increasing business with the United Kingdom in spite of the rate situa- 
tion, though there is little demand from the Orient, Hongkong and the Philippines 
being overstocked and North China flooded with cheap Japanese flour. 

Production—The situation with respect to shipping instructions varies widely 
but, on the whole, specifications appear to be in sufficient volume to keep mills in 
most centers running at percentages as good as, or better than, averages of the past 
five years. The volume of current business, which is largely ‘for immediate ship- 
ment, helps materially. 

Wheat.—Last week’s wheat market remained steady until the close, when there 
was a drop, under liquidation, of about 3¥c from the previous Saturday’s close. 
Bullish sentiment diminished under the influence of favorable crop ‘weather in 
Canada, Argentina and Australia, and slack export demand. 

Flour Prices.—The decline in wheat brought practically no change in the level 
of flour prices. 

Millfeed.—In the millfeed market there was also price firmness, in spite of con- 
tinued consumer inactivity. Demand for bran developed quite generally last week, 
and there was an unmistakable trend toward higher prices. Mixed car buying 
from mills has been for some time sufficiently heavy to prevent the accumulation 
of burdensome supplies. Heavy snowfall in western Canada has sharpened demand 
from that quarter, and a stronger volume of farm consumption is reported by mills 
in the eastern provinces. Evidence is accumulating as to the smallness of supplies on 
hand in consuming centers of the United States. 








Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per weék: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 31 Nov. 1 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, In barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 31 Nov. 1 








Oct. 30 Oct. 23 1925 1924 Oct. 30 Oct. 23. 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...220,166 325,642 285,508 251,967 Minneapolis ...... 40 62 55 45 
St. Paul ...... 14,981 14,288 13,680 8,674 GE. FOG sscrccces 68 65 62 40 
Duluth-Superior 28,765 28,926 27,055 29,945 Duluth-Superior .. 78 78 73 81 
Outside mills*..209,660 248,619 290,663 273,470 Outside mills* ... 63 65 66 68 
Totals . .4738,572 617,474 616,906 564,056 Average ..... 63 65 60 55 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..161,627 158,526 124,721 129,977 Kansas City ..... 86 90 82 87 
Wichita ....... 42,5680 49,842 30,347 67,463 Wichita ....cccees 68 79 46 87 
Salina ........- 33,433 33,049 26,680 31,407 GAS 88 87 59 68 
St. Joseph .... 46,117 47,8765 40,884 43,336 St. Joseph ....... 97 101 86 91 
Omaha ....... 23,636 24,3138 22,301 24,731 OCONEE secccccess 86 88 81 90 
Outside millsf.. 291,514 287,563 198,485 284,817 Outside millgt ... 80 79 53 77 
Totals . .690,807 601,168 443,418 671,731 Average ..... 82 85 62 83 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND + ede pe 
St. Louis ...... 83,100 32,100 40,900 29,200 Bt, EGONS ccc cpecids 50 64 45 
Outsidet .... 48,600 65,300 48,900 45,800 Outsidey ....... be 64 56 63 
Toledo ........ 38,600 89,400 36,500 45,300 DOORS <0 caiccccion 80 82 76 94 
Outside . 49,024 63,820 47,317 66,869 Outsidef ....... 80 88 56 64 
Indianapolis ... ....+- 7,608 .rccoe 14,202 Indianapolis ...... .. 38 os 71 
Southeast ..... 1110, 236 112,320 107,578 138,819 Southeast ........ 65 68 65 80 
Totals é 279, 460 310,53 538 281, 195 340,190 Average ..... 65 68 63 66 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 26,842 28,345 27,966 30,076 POGGIO 6 c:ccvscce 43 45 45 48 
BOMttle wocccece soeve 28,026 28,674 29,725 MORES wcccecccede de 53 54 56 
TACOMM 2.02055 seeee 46,353 37,107 14,846 TACOMA ..cccccics ov 81 65 26 
Potala ..20 voces 102,724 93,747 74,647 Average ..... .. 62 55 43 
Buffalo ........212,330 213,884 223,760 213,004 | 89 89 94 89 
Chicago ....... 37,000 34,000 38,000 33,000 Chicago .......... 92 85 95 82 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


+Southwestern mills outside of centers named. {Millis outside of St. 


Duluth-Superior. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Louis, but controlled in that city. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena,, Nov. 2.—(Special Cable)—The demand for flour has fallen off, 
owing to declining markets. Buyers have assumed a waiting attitude, being well 
stocked. The offers of Canadian mills are’ 2s 6d lower than a week ago, but they 
fail to attract purchasers. Owing to a scarcity of supplies, low grades are firm 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s 9d@48s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.92@8.29 
bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 9d ($7.59 bbl), Kansas export patents 44s ($7.47 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 46s 3d ($7.85 bbl), American low grades 35s 
($5.94 bbl), Argentine low grades, for December shipment 25s 3d ($4.28 bbl), for 
January-March shipment 26s 3d ($4.45 bbl), Australian patents, for November 
shipment 42s 6d ($7.21 bbl), for December-January shipment 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), 
home milled straight. run equal to 46s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.89 bbl). 

Liverpool,—Firsthand offers of flour are too dear, but resellers are doing a 
steady business. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 44s 6d per 280 lbs 
($7.55 bbl), American winters 45s 6d@47s 6d ($7.72@8.06 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 41s ($6.96 bbl), American second clears 35s ($5.94 bbl), Argentine low grade, 
which is very firm, for November shipment 28s 6d ($4.84 bbl), for January-Feb- 
ruary-March shipment 25s 9d ($4.37 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market is quiet, owing to the general decline in prices. Today's 
quotations: Canadian export patents 44s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.59 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), American winters 45s@45s 6d ($7.64@7.72 bbl), Australian 
patents, for December-January ‘shipment 41s 6d ($7.04 bbl). 

Belfast.—There is a fair demand for spot flour, which is quoted at below mills’ 
prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 47s 6d ($8.06 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 45s 6d ($7.72 bbl), American milled Manitobas 45s ($7.64 bbl), 
American soft winters 47s ($7.98 bbl), Canadian soft winters 43s ($7.30 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, 46s ($7.81 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is generally firm, but sales are slow. Canadian 
offers are cheaper than a week ago, but American mills’ prices are unchanged. 
Today’s quotations: Kansas top patents $8.25@8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.84@7.65 b))l), 
Kansas straights $8.10@8.25 ($7.20@7.34 bbl); Canadian export patents $8.85@9 
($7.87@8.01 bbl), home milled, delivered, $8.50 ($7.56 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Some business has been done in those parcels of Kansas flours 
which are about due to arrive, but there have been few forward sales. Demand 
for rye flour is fair at firm pricés. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $4.95 
@9.25 per 100 kilos ($7.96@8.23 bbl), Canadian .export patents $8.70@9 ($7.74 
@8.01 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.70@9.20 ($7.74@8.18 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents $8.50@8.70 ($7.56@7.74. bbl), English patents $8.60@9.60 ($7.65@8.54 bbl), 
home milled $11.70 ($10.41 bbl), rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.56@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Forward purchasing is quiet, but there is active reselling at 15@ 
20c below the prices of mills. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.15@9.45 
per 100 kilos ($8.14@8.41 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.75@9.10 ($7.78@8.09 
bbl), Kansas patents $9.15@9.40 ($8.14@8.36 bbl). 

WHEAT 

Trade in wheat in London is quiet, but prices are steady, with a premium on 
near-by parcels. There has been a fair business done in Russian wheats at Liver- 
pool, where new crop Argentine wheat is offered at 56s 9d per 480 lbs. In Copen- 
hagen, Germany and France are active buyers of Danish and Swedish wheats at 
about $6.50. per 100 kilos. 

, FEED 

Millfeeds are very scarce.in London, and prices are high. The demand for 
bran almost exceeds the supply. Bran is,quoted today in London at £7 10s ton, 
and middlings at £8 7s 6d. In Liverpool, demand is much better than it was last 
week, and English bran ‘is quoted at £8 10s ton. Corn is very quiet. 

; OIL CAKE 

In Liverpool, demand for feeding cakes has considerably improved. American 
linseed cake is quoted at £10 7s 6d ton, and Argentine at £11 5s. A very large 
business has been done in American cottonseed meal at £8 5s ton. Russian linseed 
cake is selling in Liverpool at £10. 

OATMEAL 

The demand for oatmeal in London is quiet, and home milled is very firm. 
Aberdeen quotes meal at 28s per 280 lbs, ex-store, while American and Canadian 
quotations for rolled oats are lower at 39s, c.i.f. In Belfast the home milled product 


still dominates the market, meal selling at 38s and flake at 40s. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 








three and a half times. Europe took two 
thirds of the amount exported. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
OF WHEAT SHOW INCREASE 


Wasurneton, D. C.—Exports of wheat 
from the United States, including flour, 
from the beginning of the crop year to 
Oct. 16, amounted to 97,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 41,000,000 for a similar pe- 
riod last year. About 84,000,000 bus 
wheat alone were. shipped out. Of this 
amount Italy took eight times as much 
as last year, the United Kingdom four 
times, and ‘other European countries 





Great Fatis, Mont.—Moisture condi- 
tions in Montana this fall are better than 
for years, according to J. C. Taylor, di- 
rector of the state extension service, who 
visited Great Falls last week. This 
year the western part of the state has 
had much precipitation, whereas in 1925 
that region was not visited by the heavy 
rains and snows which came to other 
parts of Montana. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday; Nov. 2. 
packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 !bs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvi'le 
Spring first patent ........++. $7.55@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.40 $....@.... $7.50@ 8.00 $8.45@ 8.50 $7.90@ 8.40 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.25 8.50 $9.10@ 9.25 beens 6 $8.50@ ».0 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.80@ 7.60 7.60@ 8.25 ocageaege 7.85@ 7.60 7.75@ 7.80 7,.50@ 7.90 7.50@ 7.75 7.75 8,10 8.00@ 9.06 a 5.00 «- 
Spring first clear ........+++++ 6.75@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.20 voeP@ive. 6.60@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.20 7.15@ 7.65 se Pevcs 7.50@ 7.75 7.65@ 8.00 ou@s. = 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.25@ 7.65 we, ert 7.70@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.40 8.35@ 8.45 7.50@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.15 7.85@ 8.35 7.65@ 8.20 OMS 8.00@ »&.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.60@ 7.05 -+-@.. 6.95@ 7.30 6.40@ 6.75 8.00@ 8.10 7.10@ 7.95 7.40@ 7.65 7.50@ 7.85 o0ce Meats — ve es a. 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.10@ 6.30 oe Que 5.80@ 6.35 5.85@ 6.25 ce @otes bees see's Y Pree see @aeeee ¢iu.clne ee ao @ae ~ ee 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.90@ 7.26 es. Per rr. 7.00@ 7.50 @.... Ter Lee 6.90@ 7.16 ooh Osta 7.30@ 8.20 ot Dis 8.50@ &.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.256@ 6.70 oo Meck --@. 6.20@ 6.50 eee eMeree 6.35@ 7.25 *5.90@ 6.15 *6.00@ 6.85 6.75@ 7.25 Vv Dice 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.00@ 6.25 coca @oess «-@.. 5.80@ 6.20 oe Doves cove@ocss Ccrtsmpeeve see @... 6.60@ 6.75 06 Use 6.00@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ........--+++5 5.65@ 5.80 6.55@ 5.65 -@.. --@. 6.25@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15.» @:10@ 6:50 6.20@ 6.50 Ay ie eee @ ones 
Rye flour, dark .......ses0e6+ 4.00@ 4.26 3.90@ 4.30 +@.... peve@. 4,25@ 4.50 000.9 Oe 4.40@ 4.65 §.50@ 5.76 4.90@ 4.95 > cee. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto abe Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent e+ « 8.40 $8.80@ 9.00 MARGRS occ c siBines $8.30@ 8.50 Spring top patentf...$....@8.10 ¥.. /@8.85' “'Spring first clearf ....... $6.5 = 25 
Straight ...csie- 6.00@ 6.40 6. “a m " Dakota: .i..0-+0- 7.55@ 8. 00 8.00@ 8.26 Ontario 90% patentst.”., @6. 00,, ner % Spring exports§ ....... 44s 9a 
CuteOM .cocccccss 6.00@ 6.40 Montana ....... 7.20@ 17.55 8.00@ 8.25 Spring second patent{ ....@7.60 8. 25° Ontario exports§ .....,. 42s 0d 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flout. **In jutes, Pért Wittiam basis. {98-Ib jutes. ¢Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


main features of the movement of wheat and flour in international trade during 


T= following tables are a continuation of those given last week, and show the 


the past four weeks, with totals to date and comparisons with the previous year. 
It will be noted that the world movement of wheat and flour continues on a 


large scale. 


The average for the past four weeks is above that for the season. 


With the exception of the week ended Sept,’4, shipments to Europe last week were 
the largest of the crop year, and in only two weeks have world shipments been 


larger than last week’s total. 
time since Aug. 21. 


Quantities afloat for Europe are higher than at any 
These facts are very interesting in view of the great rise in 


ocean freights, which many persons have supposed was checking international trade 


in breadstuffs. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, 


(000's omitted): 


in bushels 

















¢ Bushels —, 
N f Week Russia and 
w ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
10 Cot,  Brcscevssctece 11,092 336 824 800 13,452 
11 Wh ikka0ba05:000b0 9,923 344 304 612 1,512 12,595 
12 ms oghdebes tena 10,720 211 304 2,432 1,120 14,787 
1 Panic ov peeteese 10,450 833 272 2,384 1,152 15,091 
Aug. 1 to date .......... 137,497 6,060 4,436 13,360 11,320 172,673 
Las’ year to date ....... 101,472 14,520 8,556 11,640 13,072 149,360 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


\ table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 


omitted): 


in bushels (000's 


On passage 


N Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
w ending Wee To date Week To date Week 
19 OUR hs a ia 11,520 109,256 ; 10,952 111,848 36,008 
11 Se ouky bien adaie 10,184 119,440 11,960 123,808 34,232 
12 RG pt 12,480 131,920 10,952 134,760 35,760 
13 i (pees 13,296 145,216 11,256 146,016 37,800 
L YOOP £0. GOCE weicsvoriccvvoese 121,832 118,912 36,296 

\ustralian wheat area is officially-estimated at 11,000,000 acres, compared with 
10,289,000 last year, an‘ increase of 711,000. The second official estimate for Argen- 
tina increases the wheat acreage to 19,274,268, or 76,368 more than last year. All 


reports on the condition of the growing crop in Australia continue favorable, and 
private forecasts of a yield of at least 150,000,000 bus have been published, which 
would make the crop some 40,000,000: larger than that of 1925. There have been 
no further reports of damage to the Argentine crop and so far as can be judged, 


a larger yield than that obtained last year is probable. 


If the yield per acre equals 


the five-year average, the outturn might be some 40,000,000 bus greater than last 


year. 


With these prospects in the Southern Hemisphere, it seems certain that the 


surplus there will very much more than absorb the deficiency of something over 


11,000,000 bus in the Northern Hemisphere. 


will modify this prospect. 


Shorter supplies of partial substitutes 


On Oct. 18 the Canadian wheat pool made its final payment to members for the 


crop year 1925-26. 


This distribution was on the basis of 5c bu, but from this amount 


special deductions were made by the provincial pools, and the actual distribution 
per bushel to members was 3c in Manitoba, about Ic in Saskatchewan, and 2¥2c in 


Alberta. On No. 1 northern wheat the nominal Fort William.basis for total pay- 
ment for the year was $1.45, but the actual distribution was subject, not only to the 
special deduction referred to above, but also to regular deductions for freight from 
shipping point, and country elevator and service charges which were made from the 


initial payment. The average of daily closing prices in the open market for the crop 


year was $1.51. 


The nonpool farmer dealing in the open market must meet charges correspond- 
ing to the country elevator and service charges made on pool wheat, but does not 
have to bear any charges similar to the special deductions made by the pool from 
its final payment. These include elevator and commercial reserves,.and the operat- 


ing expenses of the pool. 


It was the pool theory that by orderly marketing it could 


assure its members the average of the year’s prices, basis Fort William, and could 
improve upon the average possibilities of the primary market by export business, 


by elevator operations, and by various other means. 


During the year 1925-26 there 


was delivered to the pool from members 187,219,518 bus wheat, or about 52 per 
cent of total deliveries in the three prairie provinces. 








TRADE COMMISSION WILL 
RESUME FORMER POLICY OF 
PUBLISHING COMPLAINTS 


Wasuinoten, D. C.—The new public- 
ity policy of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, just announced, is substantially a 
return to the old policy of Huston 
Thompson days. Complaints sanctioned 
by the commission are to be made public. 
The new commission has hitherto been 
anxious to adjust trade quarrels without 
notoriety. To that end complaints were 
not published, and shortcomings were 
corrected by stipulation without public 
mention of the violators of ethics. But 
the commission now returns to the policy 
of premature publicity. 

At the White House it was stated that 
the President had nothing to do with the 
reversion, but it was explained that he 
saw no particular harm to the reputa- 
tion of firms from the publication of 
complaints about them. He seemed to 
think that the commercial world no long- 
er felt that it was a disgrace to be cited 
by the commission. 

It is stated that, on an average, only 
40 per cent of the commission’s com- 
plaints are upheld in its own court. 





WILL DOUBLE ELEVATOR CAPACITY 

Totepo, On1o.—It has been decided to’ 
double’the elevator capacity of the Na- 
tional Milling Co.,. Toledo, which will 
bring the total capacity to 2,225,000 bus. 
Preliminary work has started, but the 
exact type of construction has not been 


determined, and the contract has not yet 
been let. The mill is owned by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 





POWER CHANGE IN SALINA MILL 

Sarina, Kansas.—New motors are be- 
ing installed in the mill of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., in order that 
the company may use power furnished 
by the United Power & Light Co. The 
mill’s private power plant is to be dis- 
mantled. The change is being made at 
an estimated cost of $20,000. 





DEMONSTRATIONS GIVEN AT 
ILLINOIS BAKERS’ MEETING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Practically 100 bakers 
and allied tradesmen were in attendance 
at the fall meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Bakers’ Association in Centralia on 
Oct. 27. The convention was divided in- 
to two sessions, a business meeting be- 
ing held at the Turner Hall in the morn- 
ing, and several practical baking demon- 
strations being given in John Root’s 
Bakery in the aftefnoon. Lunch was 
served at noon in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

John Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of America, the 
first speaker in the morning, devoted a 
large part of his remarks to outlining 
the activities.of the state association, and 
to explaining the benefits that bakers de- 
rive from associations in general. 

Karl Keeney, of The Fleischmann Co., 
the other speaker on the mornin — 
gram, told of many ways in which ak- 
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ers could save money if they paid more- 
attention to the management of the de- 
tails in their shops. His address was 
followed by. a-.general discussion of shop 
problems. 

The demonstrations in the afternoon 
were conducted by George Chussler, Jr., 
Chieago, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of Illinois. They consisted of a 
basic sweet dough demonstration, in 
charge of representatives of The Fleisch- 
mann Co.; and raisin demonstrations by 
Louis Wahl, of the Sun-Maid Sales Co. 





ENGLISH COMPANY OPENS 
NEW MILLING PLANT 


Liverroot, Ens., Oct. 22.—The new 
milling plant of Spillers Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., at Birkenhead, near Liver- 
pool, started running last week. It is 
understood that the principal object of 
building this mill is to supply the Irish 
trade... It is reported that at present the 
mill is grinding only Australian and Pa- 
cific Coast wheats. 





DEATH OF A. E. BAXTER, 
BUFFALO MILL ENGINEER 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Alfred E. Baxter, president 
of the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, died at his residence in Buffalo 
on the night of Nov. 1. The funeral 
services will be held in Buffalo on Nov. 4. 

' W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Oct. 30, in barrels (000's 


omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 8 18 258 314 oe oe 
Kansas City... 24 22 120 136 e 
Chicago ...... 284 277 188 182 rT Te 
New York ... 294 255 144 178 866 297 
Boston ....... 56 34 17 1 we . 
Baltimore .... 34 29 12 9 ee os 
Philadelphia... 44 71 48 52 104 110 
Milwaukee ... 58 47 ft 8 i "< 
Dul.-Superior.. 237 167 247 220 395 401 
Nashville .... .. os ° - 50 61 
*Buffalo ..... 241 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES E. WHITE 


Had Spent the Majority of His Life En- 
gaged in the Bag Business— 
With Fulton for 28 Years 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles E. White, for 
28 years co-manager of the St. Louis 
plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
died at his home in this city on Oct. 29. 
He was born Aug. 15, 1860, and had not 

been in good health for some time. 

Mr. White spent the early part of his 
life in Keokuk, Iowa, where he and his 
father were engaged in the bag business 
under the name of the Keokuk Bag Co. 
His connection with the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills began in 1898, and in Au- 
gust of the following year he moved to 
St. Louis. The deceased was well known 
in the milling industry, and had many 
friends throughout the Middle West. He 
was a member of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, the Missouri Athletic 
Association and the Algonquin Country 
Club. 

Funeral services were held from Mr. 
White’s residence in St. Louis on Oct. 
31, and burial took place at Keokuk on 
the following day. He is survived by his 
widow and an only child, Miss Myra 
White. 





FORMER PENN YAN MILLER 
LEAPS TO HIS DEATH 


New York, N. Y.—Clarence T. Birkett, 
aged 60, one of the founders of the Bir- 
kett Mills, Penn Yan, N. Y., committed 
suicide on Oct. 27 by jumping from the 
Riverside Drive viaduct, just above 
Grant’s Tomb and a block from his 
home, to the pavement below, a distance 
of over 100 feet. 

Of recent years Mr. Birkett had been 
engaged in the real estate and insur- 
ance business in New York, being head 
of the firm bearing his name. No cause 
is assigned for his action, his relations 
and business associates saying that he 
was in good health and had no business 
worries. 

Mr. Birkett was widely known:in the 
milling trade. In company with his fa- 
ther-in-law he started the Birkett Mills, 
in which he retained large interests. The 
mills are large producers of buckwheat 
flour. 
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ers’ National Federation, held at 

the Palmer House, Chicago, on Oct. 
29, was not so well attended as some 
previous ones, but the program provided 
for some excellent discussions, and those 
present took an active part in them. Cost 
accounting was the outstanding theme, 
and reports of the work accomplished 
during the past year were something of 
“a revelation. No action was taken on 
the proposed wheat flour campaign, but 
the committee considering this impor- 
tant subject was continued. Another in- 
teresting matter brought before the 
Federation was that of selling flour by 
the pound rather than by the barrel. 

The board of directors elected Mark 
N. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, a director to serve the unex- 
pired term of the late Alphonse Mennel, 
or until the annual meeting in 1928. E. 
O. Wright, president of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was elect- 
ed a director to take the place of Walter 
Stern, resigned, whose term also would 
have expired at the annual meeting in 
1928. J. V. Lane, of F. H. Price & 
Co., New York, was elected export agent 
of the Federation, to serve the unex- 
pired term of the late F. H. Price, or 
until the next annual meeting. It was 
announced that H. H. Hanneman would 
be in charge henceforth of the cost 
accounting work of the Federation, ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Mr. Hanneman has been 
connected with Stevenson, Harrison & 
Jordan, New York City, who handled 
this work during the past year. 

The meeting was opened by B. W. 
Marr, chairman of the board of directors, 
who called on Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Federation. Mr. Anderson’s 
address is reproduced in substance else- 
where in this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. He made several suggestions, 
among them the proposal of inviting sec- 
retaries of the various local and sec- 
tional millers’ organizations to attend the 
next annual meeting of the Federation, 
to facilitate a conference of these offi- 
cials and to co-ordinate the efforts and 
methods of all associations. It was Mr. 
Anderson’s opinion that the bylaws 
should be changed so as to permit the 
Federation meetings to be held outside 
of Chicago, possibly at a later date than 
was prescribed. This suggestion was 
embodied in a _ resolution, which was 
adopted by the meeting, changing sec- 
tion one of Article 18 to read “that the 
Millers’ National Federation’s annual 
meeting shall be held at any time and 
at any place designated by the execu- 
tive committee.” This will allow for a 
mass meeting outside of Chicago, if one 
is desired. 


Tee semiannual meeting of the Mill- 


REPORT ON COST ACCOUNTING 


Charles R. Stevenson, of Stevenson, 
Harrison & Jordan, reported progress 
on the cost accounting plan and com- 
mented upon the comparison reports, 
which were given to members in printed 
form. He expressed the conviction that 
the time had arrived when the Federa- 
tion could take over its cost accounting 
work, this view being accepted by the 
meeting in its appointment of Mr. 
Hanneman to carry on the enterprise. 
Mr. Stevenson reported that an effort 
had been made to apply the cost ac- 
counting system in a sufficient number 
of mills to test its practicability. An 
attempt had been made to inaugurate a 
series of comparative cost reports, giv- 
ing mills an opportunity of comparing 
their results with those in other sec- 
tions. He believed these reports would 
bring about a better knowledge of costs, 
and that they could not help having a 
nage aa effect on selling methods. 

r. Stevenson predicted that if the com- 
parative cost reports were continued, 
there would be visible within three years 
a reduction of not less than 10 per cent 
in the average cost of production. It 
was difficult, he explained, to get mills 
to do the necessary work without the 
help of a field man. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed- 
eration, reviewed his recent trip of six 


weeks to the Pacific Coast, and called 
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Millers’ National Federation Takes No Action on Proposed 


Wheat Flour Campaign 
By S. O. Werner 


upon Mr. Hanneman, who said. that a 
new and up-to-date manual had been 
prepared, which would be submitted to 
the Federation controller’s council for 
discussion and approval before being 
sent out to members. He had: found a 


good many mills in a receptive mood. 
Several had put in the budget system, 
and the progress made so far was: very 
gratifying. 

The report of the special’ committee 
on the wheat flour campaign was read by 
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ARK N. MENNEL, of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has been made a director of the Millers’ National 
| Federation, of which association he twice served as president. 
| 

| 





E O. WRIGHT, newly elected director of the Millers’ Na-- 

* tional Federation, is president of the Wisconsin: Milling: 
Co., Menomonie, Wis., and a past president of the Wiscon- 
sin Millers’ Association. 























Secretary Husband, as D. D. Davis, 
chairman, was unable to be present. This 
report follows: 

“The proposition of developing a 
method of raising a fund for a cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
wheat flour, together with the major out- 
lines of an organization for such a cam- 
paign, was referred to a special com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman of the 
board: immediately following the Fed- 
eration meeting in November, 1925. This 
committee consisted of D. D. Davis, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., chairman; 
Robert R. Clark, of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills branch of the Quaker Oats Co, 
and Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., with President An- 
derson, of the Federation, as ex-officio. 

“After a short period of preliminary 
negotiation, consideration and investiga- 
tion, the committee reached the conclu- 
sion at its first meeting that a plan to 
raise funds. for such a campaign must 
have the following. general characteris- 
tics: 

“1. It must contemplate the rais- 
ing of a sufficient fund to allow for 
effective results. 

“2. That the fund must be in- 
sured for. a period of at least three 
years, and apenas five years, in 
order to make certain the continuity 
and effectiveness of the campaign. 

“3, That the burden of the cam- 
paign must fall equitably and rat- 
ably upon all the elements in the 
trade, and maintain the competitive 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
respective elements of the industry 
and milling sections. 

“4 That there should be partici- 
pation in such a campaign by the 
various’ industries constituting the 
eycle of. distribution of flour and 
flour products. 

“5. That the plan must be of such a 
character that assent to it by a large 
majority of the interested industries 
could be secured in advance. 

“It was the opinion of the committce 
that these requirements could not be met 
by any system involving’ voluntary con- 
tributions on the part of the elements of 
the: milling industry; that the most feas- 
ible plan of raising the funds was 
through the medium of the ordinary 
commercial transactions of milling com- 
panies with the bag companies in the 
purchase of containers. 

“Accordingly, a series of conferences 
was held by the special committee with 
the representatives of the Textile Bag 
Association looking toward the develop- 
ment of such a plan. A plan was de- 
vised! as a result of these conferences in 
more or less detail, which the joint con- 
ference considered from a commercial 
point of view as practicable and feasible, 
and as meeting the requirements which 
the committee considered essential. This 
plan was submitted to counsel for the 
Federation and the bag association, and 
the joint committee, having been advised 
by their respective counsel, reached the 
conclusion that the plan as outlined cou!d 
not be made effective, and it was there- 
fore necessary to abandon it. 

“Subsequently, a second plan was de- 
vised in consultation with counsel, which 
was in all essential particulars the same 
as the preceding one except that it 
contemplated that all funds raised for cv- 
operative advertising enterprise should 
be raised by various associations through 
individual contributions from their mer- 
bers; the special committee, being of tle 
opinion that a plan involving voluntary 
contributions could not be made effective, 
and in view of the fact that the commi'- 
tee definitely approved the premise that 
such a plan was impractical, reported 
that. further efforts along the lines on 
which the committee had been working 
were inadvisable.” 

President Anderson emphasized the 
difficulties involved in a plan of volun- 
tary. contributions, and said that all mil!- 
ers. were not equally interested in all 
classes of trade. He reviewed some of 
the work done, and said the committee 
had. worked faithfully. He suggested, 
for the purpose of keeping the subject 
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alive, that the report should be referred 
back to the committee, and that it should 
be considered further, as the committee 
had in mind another line of action. This 
plan was approved. 


CONFERENCE ON CONTRACT GRADES 


H. G. Randall, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., chairman of a special commit- 
tee appointed last April, reported as fol- 
lows: “The special committee constituted 
at the April meeting of the Federation 


to attempt to secure improvement in the 
grades of wheat deliverable on future 
contracts held a meeting in Washington, 


D. ©., about May 15, and a conference 
wit!) several officials of the grain inspec- 
tion division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and with the Secretary, Mr. Jar- 
dine, all of whom extended to the com- 
mitice the most careful consideration and 
the utmost courtesy. The officials prom- 
ised further consideration of the sug- 
gestions agreed upon at this conference, 
and appropriate action thereafter. The 
committee feels this promise has been 
fulfiiled, and that a distinct improvement 
has been brought about as a result.” 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the food re- 
search institute of Stanford University, 
was asked to speak. He said that in the 
Bas' there was much talk of financing 


cott:n growers and of purchasing a 
year's supply of cotton in advance. In 
192) and 1923, he said, he had never 
heard of any one proposing credit to 
keey wheat off the market; neither were 
the nills asked to buy a year’s supply 
ahernd of time. He seriously doubted if 
such a proposition would be suggested 
next year in case there was an extraor- 
dinarily large wheat crop. 
CONSUMPTION ON UPTURN 
Mr. Taylor did not believe that con- 


sumption of wheat products was now de- 
clining. He expressed the opinion that 
the Jownward movement of recent years 
had struck bottom and that in the last 
fiscal year there had been even a slight 
increase. Other cereals, he said, were 
in the same position as wheat, and he 


did not believe that, with prices and in- 
come as at present, it would be possible 
to bring up the consumption of cereals 
as a group. He did think this could be 


done with wheat, but at the expense of 
corn and rye. The only tangible factor 
was, he said, that there might be many 
people who would like to eat white flour 
products but do not dare to, and that 
there was a certain aversion among some 
deluded people against using white flour. 
Dr. Taylor said he could not convince 
himself that the attacks on white flour 
were making much headway, but he be- 
lieved the obvious course for millers was 
to do everything possible to restore pub- 
lie confidence in wheat flour. 

George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., called attention to an editorial 
by Sibley in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce on Oct. 20, dealing with an at- 
tack by Dr. H. W. Wiley on white flour. 
Secretary Husband read the editorial, 
which strongly condemned the attack, 
and Dr. Taylor added that Dr. Wiley’s 
statements were pure bunk. President 
Anderson said he had not quite made up 
his mind whether it was best to meet such 
attacks or ignore them. By replying to 
them, he felt, flour was, of course, given 
just that much more publicity. 


THE CODE OF ETHICS 


A general discussion took place on the 
Code of Ethics. Robert Henkel, of the 
Commercial Milling Co., George S. Mil- 
nor, of the Sparks Milling Co., R. C. 
Sowden, of the New Era Milling Co., C. 
M. Hardenbergh, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., C. B. Jenkins, of the 
Noblesville Milling Co., J. L. Grigg? of 
the Eagle Milling Co., Fred J. Ling- 
ham, of the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
A. R. Kinney, of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., and others, spoke briefly 


on this subject. It was the opinion of 
all that the code was a very fine thing, 
bu! one miller said he never saw a time 
When it was so grossly violated as at 
present. There were many instances of 


flour being sold up to July 1, 1927, and 
even further. Another said that if all 
millers subscribed to the code, it would 
no! only benefit the individual miller but 
the whole industry; he thought the only 
way to preach the code was to practice 
it. Still another said the usual practice 


- was to blame the other miller. 
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A fourth 
did not believe the code had been dis- 
carded, but rather that it was doing a 
lot of The ethics of the milling 
trade, he thought, were on a much higher 
plane now than one or two decades ago. 


FLOUR ON THE POUND BASIS 


The question of selling flour on a 
pound basis instead of in barrels brought 
mention of the success of semolina mill- 
ers in the use of this system. B. B. 
Sheffield, of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, said it was the only way to 
sell flour, and others, including R. C. 
Sowden and C. M. Hardenbergh, thought 
the matter should receive full considera- 
tion. President Anderson pointed out 
that, to make such a plan universal and 
successful, it would require time and 
much educational work, such as holding 
local and regional meetings. Members 
seemed to favor the proposal, and upon 
motion of B. B. Sheffield it was decided 
to appoint a committee of three to con- 
fer with the executive committee on this 
plan, B. J. Stockman, manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., to be chairman. 

Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., discuss- 
ing protein content of wheat, reported 
that a chemists’ association favored a 
moisture basis for protein findings, and 
said that he would like to see millers 
agree upon such a plan. He thought the 
government ought to have protein equip- 
ment in its laboratories for the use of 
millers. After some discussion, he moved 
that President Anderson be requested to 
confer with the proper authorities in the 
Department of Agriculture toward this 
end. The motion was carried. 

A resolution was also adopted urging 
millers to use cotton sacks, whenever 
possible, for packing feed, obviously for 
the purpose of helping cotton farmers. 

President Anderson read a report from 
B. A. Rothwell, who was unable to be 
present, regarding the work of the com- 
mittee appointed at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Federation to consider what 
could be done to limit wide fluctuations 
in grain. After the reading of this re- 
port and the committee’s conclusions, a 
resolution was adopted providing for a 
permanent committee on future trading, 
to proceed in conference with the ex- 
changes, or by other methods, with the 
improvement of exchange methods. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., brought up the question 
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of package differentials, and said that 
he thought a new series should be is- 
sued. He was informed that the com- 
mittee had under consideration new dif- 
ferentials, and that action would be tak- 
en in the very near future. 


CAR LOADING AND INSPECTION 


A meeting was held on Oct. 28 by the 
transportation committee and represen- 
tatives of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation at Chicago to consider the rules 
for inspection and preparation of cars, 
and methods for stowing flour and other 
grain products. A revised set of rules, 
prepared as the outcome of a confer- 
ence held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in April, were considered. After a gen- 
eral discussion the meeting adjourned, 
with the understanding that C. W. 
Crawford, chairman of the American 
Railway Association committee, will have 
the rules revised and submitted to E. S. 
Wagner, traffic director of the Federa- 
tion, for consideration by the transpor- 
tation’ committee of the Federation. 
Subsequently, there will be another con- 
ference. 
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Flour Definitions and Standards 

The Secretary of Agriculture issued on 
July 8, 1926, Food Inspection Decision 
No. 204, Flour, as a guide for officials 
in the enforcement of the federal food 
and drugs act. The revised and amend- 
ed definition and standard for flour, as 
set forth in this decision, differs in no 
essential way from. the one promulgated 
in 1904, except that a new moisture 
method is designated.. Moisture is de- 
fined as “loss in weight when the flour is 
dried in accordance with the present 
vacuum method of the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists.” 

The decision states: “The moisture lim- 
it of 15 per cent, thus determined, is re- 
garded as equivalent to the former mois- 
ture limit of 18.5 per cent as determined 
by the water oven method.” In estab- 
lishing this differential, the minimum 
rather than the average or maximum 
difference in results obtained by the two 
methods was taken. Extended tests both 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and the 
Millers’ National Federation committee 
showed an average difference of about 
1.75 per cent. 

The standard vacuum method for the 
determination of moisture in flour is a 
test that can be made only in a well- 
equipped laboratory and, by a skilled 
analyst. The Bureau of Chemistry has, 
however, proposed a short method in- 
volving less technic and less expensive 
apparatus, namely, the 130 degrees centi- 
grade, one hour, electric oven method, 
for mill routine and ordinary flour mois- 
ture testing. 

The Federation committee has felt that 
any change in the moisture standard for 
flour was unnecessary and would work 


a hardship to the milling industry, but if 
changes in moisture methods were de- 
sired, that these adjustments should be 
made for the differences in results ob- 
tained by the old and new methods of 
testing, rather than by any basic changes 
in the standard itself. And this, in fact, 
is the principle of the standard as set 
forth in Food Inspection Decision No. 
204. 

There still remains one phase of the 
question to be settled, namely, the meth- 
od of procedure for drawing uniform 
and accurate samples of flour for pur- 
poses of testing. This matter is having 
the attention of your committee. 

James F. Bett, 

Chairman of Committee on Flour 

Definitions and Standards. 


* 7 


Fate of the Decimal Weight Bill 

The decimal weight bill, known as H. 
R. 4539, has been favorably reported out 
by the committee on coinage, weights and 
measures, and is now on the calendar of 
the House of Representatives, but we are 
approaching the short term of Congress 
and it will require the support of every 
mill and their active work. with their 
local congressmen to secure action at the 
coming session. It can be done if enough 
pressure is brought to bear to show the 
millers are overwhelmingly in favor of it. 

A similar bill is also before the Senate, 
and has been referred to the proper com- 
mittee, but no hearing has been given 
on it. 

Why is it that constructive legislation 
must fail because of indifference? Is it 
necessary to have a big lobby to secure 
action by Congress? We trust the mill- 
ers of the country will form themselves 
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into.a committee of the whole and active- 
ly use their influence to get this bill 
passed. If the bill fails af this session, 
it is apparently useless to waste further 
time on it. 
Tuomas L. Moore, 
Chairman of Committee on Legislation. 
* > 


Crop Improvement Work 

Efforts have been and still are being 
made to obtain the co-operation of mills 
with wheat growers in their respective 
territories in improving their seed and 
methods of soil preparation, ete. Vari- 
ous regional committees, such as the 
Southwest Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, Nebraska Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, Spring Wheat Crop Improve- 
ment Association, and others are accom- 
plishing much of practical aid to the 
wheat grower. Your committee has felt 
that its efforts could best be expended 
along the line of co-operation with and 
assistance to these regional committees. 
Such effort as it has made has, there- 
fore, been along these lines. 

Your committee desires to urge par- 
ticularly upon individual millers, as well 
as upon the Federation, the wisdom of 
extending financial assistance to the work 
of state agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental stations. These schools are do- 
ing a wonderful work in eradicating 
plant diseases, such as stem rust, leaf 
rust, smut, root rot, etc., as well as the 
propagation and development of types of 
wheat combining high milling value with 
resistance to, or immunity from, these 
perils. The work of these agricultural 
schools is being limited enly by the finan- 
cial support given them. Much has al- 
ready been accomplished in the springe 
wheat territory by the eradication of the 
barberry bush. Millers, bankers, rail- 
roads, local commercial clubs, ete., have 
contributed substantially to this work. 
Much more can be accomplished by our 
agricultural schools if financial assistance 
were forthcoming. Many of our state 
agricultural schools’ experimental sta- 
tions are working on a very limited 
budget and are handicapped by lack of 
money and facilities. Your committee 
knows of no way in which more con- 
structive work along the lines of pro- 
ducing more and better wheat can be ac- 
complished than through genuine co-op- 
eration and the rendering of such finan- 
cial assistance as may be possible, to 
the work of our state colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The crop of wheat just harvested is, 
generally speaking, of good milling value, 
but a large part of it is more or less 
contaminated by smut. This has been 
one of the worst smut years in a long 
time. Your committee wishes to once 
more urge upon millers the desirability 
of helping farmers with the treating and 
preparation of the seed from this year’s 
crop, in order that we may not have an 
even worse epidemic of smut in 1927. 

R. W. Goopett, 
Chairman of Committee on Crop 


Improvements. 
* ~ 


Flour Export Outlook Fair 

Conditions abroad continue to improve 
and, as business is conducted along quite 
normal lines in most countries, flour ex- 
porters no longer encounter the many 
difficulties of the post-war period. 

During the last six months there has 
been a marked revival of interest in ex- 
port trade. United States flour mills 
have been able to compete successfully 
in both European and Latin American 
markets. Both hard and soft wheat 
flours have been exported in good vol- 
ume. 

Higher import duties placed on flour 
in Germany and Czechoslovakia have cur- 
tailed sales in central Europe, and gov- 
ernmental restrictions have interfered 
with business in Greece and Italy. In 
Norway, government flour buying will 
cease some time in the next six months. 

The dominion Parliament several 
months ago ratified the Canada West 
Indies Treaty, but the effective date has 
not yet been made known. In most of 
the British West Indies the new tariff 
differential in favor of our Canadian 
competitors will be as high as 48c¢ bbl. 
It is considered that the islands have 
made a serious commercial mistake in 

(Continued on page 475.) 
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President Anderson Reviews the Federation’s Problems and Achievements 


URING the first three months of 
D this year a larger volume of sales 

has been consummated than in any 
similar period since I have been con- 
nected with the industry. We have no 
exact statistics, but reports as of Oct. 1 
indicate that the total sales made from 
July 1 to Oct. 1 cannot be less than 40,- 
000,000 bbls, while unfilled orders as of 
Oct. 1 are higher than for any October 
for many years. 

This large volume of sales concentrat- 
ed into a short selling period necesgarily 
resulted in spreading deliveries over a 
longer period in the future. Sales al- 
ready made cannot be made again, and 
the large ones already made indicate 
that the volume for the remainder of the 
year will be on the basis of a lower per- 
centage of capacity. Attempts to force 
the market under these conditions can 
only result in lower margins. I am told 
that a considerable part of these sales 
were made at the time on a fairly satis- 
factory basis. Whether they will pro- 
duce a profit or not in the final outcome 
will depend largely upon the course of 
the market on raw materials, feeds, and 
clears. 

It seems to be the general opinion 
among millers that operations are most 
profitable when a large volume of sales 
is concentrated -into a relatively short 
period at the beginning of a crop year, 
but I am still of the opinion that the in- 
dustry would be better off if there could 
be a shorter and.more definite limit on 
the period of future sales and if sales 
and output could be more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the crop year. In 
recent years the output has been divided 
approximately 55 per cent during the 
first half of the crop year and 45 during 
the last half. The peak of the output in 
October is usually 50 per cent higher 
than that of the low month of the sec- 
ond half of the year. The peak of sales 
is apparently even more pronounced. 
This situation almost invariably results 
in high per barrel costs of operation dur- 
ing the second half of the year when 
margins are likely to be lowest, with con- 
sequent losses in that period which re- 
duce whatever profits may have been 
made in the first half. A more even 
flow of sales and output would reduce 
the monthly fluctuations in costs and like- 
wise make possible reductions in the 
force required during peak periods, be- 
sides, I think, making reasonably profit- 
able operation possible during longer 
periods. , 

THE BUYER'S PREFERENCE 


However, the time when sales and de- 
liveries can be made is apparently more 
a matter of buyer preference than seller 
preference. When prices are low and in- 
sure the baker or broker of a reasonable 
profit on the basis of existing bread 
prices, he will seek to peg that profit 
by buying his requirements for a long 
period in advance. Still it would seem 
that, when buyers are anxious to buy, 
millers could afford to exercise some re- 
straint and conservatism in forcing sales. 
Less eagerness on our part might easily 
have resulted in increasing margins 10@ 
20c bbl this year and last year in con- 
verting losses into profits. 

The concentration of a large volume of 
sales ‘in a short period and the conse- 
quent longer period before shipments are 
consummated, together with the lower 
percentage of sales to capacity in later 
periods, result in increasing the deviation 
from the standards of conduct and prac- 
tice established in the Code of Ethics. 
The resultant demoralization in prices 
and trade practices seems to me to out- 
weigh in very large measure, at least, 
whatever advantages may seem to result 
from the concentration of sales in short 
periods. 

It is not long since “business cycles,” 
characterized by periods of great optim- 
ism and prosperity, followed by acute de- 
pressions, were thought to be wholly un- 
controllable, but business men are find- 
ing means to prolong the periods of pros- 
perity, shorten the periods of depression, 
and level out the peaks and valleys of 
the business cycle. One of the largest 
factors in this development has been an 
increase in the accumulation and dis- 
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(THE accompanying text is from a notable address delivered by Sydney An- 


derson, president of the Millers’ National Federation, at t 


semiannual 


meeting in Chicago on Oct. 29. Summing up, Mr. Anderson enumerated the 
following steps as necessary to assure profitable mill operation: 
1. The construction of cost budgets on a uniform basis as to elements 


included and as to methods employed; 


The setting up of budgets on a per cent of operation based on experi- 
ence and reasonable expectation rather than upon hopes; 

The separation of wheat transactions and wheat profits from milling 
and sales operation and profits arising therefrom, charging of wheat into flour 
at replacement value, and endeavoring to make the mills and sales organiza- 
tion earn a profit on their own operations—that is, to pay their own way; 

4. In figuring costs of flour to make reasonable deductions from present 
and anticipated prices of feeds and clears to provide for possible declines in 


values; 


5. Provide in budgets for adequate reserves and depreciation and for other 
purposes, including interest on investment ; 
6. Establish standards of business conduct and practice, and encourage ad- 


herence to them; 


Promote co-operation among the elements of the industry by better and 
more useful organizations—local, regional and national ; 

By frequent meetings and interchange of information as to costs, prices, 
methods, sales, and shipments, to build up the knowledge that destroys fear 


and creates confidence. 





semination of business information—that 
is, data relating to sales, output, avail- 
able raw materials, stocks on hand, costs, 
etc. 

The Federation has only recently be- 
gun the accumulation of trade statistics 
of the industry. We are far from ex- 
pert yet either in the accumulation of 
this data or in setting it up in the most 
useful and informational way. Our ac- 
cumulations are still too small and still 
too irregular as to periods and dates 
covered to be of the highest value, but 
it is quite within the range of possibility 
that as we accumulate this data and be- 
gin to understand the flow of sales and 
shipments, and the relation of this flow 
to prices and the prosperity of the in- 
dustry, we can find means by which a 
high degree of stabilization and a more 
even flow of business in terms of sales 
and shipments can be accomplished, with 
consequent stabilization of profits. Cer- 
tainly, without the accumulation of such 
statistics intelligent effort to regulate 
and control the seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations will be quite impossible. 


AFRAID OF THE DARK 

But we are all afraid of the dark, not 
because of what we see, but because of 
what we do not see. . . . We start out 
at the beginning of the crop year with 
brave resolutions that we are going to 
get a profit on every barrel of flour we 
sell, but we are all doing business in the 
dark, and suddenly one of us hears a 
rumor of a large sale at a low price or 
on exceptional terms, and he is afraid, 
and begins to sell flour at any old price 
and at any old terms. His panic is com- 
municated to everybody else because they 
are in the dark, too, and everybody 


makes a general rush for businesss at 
any price, with consequent demoraliza- 
tion, stubbed toes and bruised shins. We 
all rush through the darkness seeking 
the comparative security of “some orders 
on the books” even if they do not show 
a profit. 

I have a theory that men will act with 
greater courage and greater intelligence 
if they know what the facts are than if 
they have to guess what they are, or if 
they have to depend upon rumors and 
misinformation. All of these meetings 
we have been having, all the efforts we 
are making regionally and over the coun- 
try to improve the accounting systems of 
the mills, to bring about exchanges of 
information as to prices and costs, are 
just efforts to put some electric lights 
in the dark halls and stairways of the 
industry. 

I do not wish to minimize at all the 
necessity of a proper spiritual attitude 
on the part of the members of this in- 
dustry. I have emphasized it too often 
to wish to detract from it now, but co- 
operation cannot rest upon faith alone. 
“Faith without works is dead.” It is 
largely a matter of organization. A busi- 
ness enterprise is merely the co-operative 
co-ordination of the activities of a large 
group of men toward a common end, 
and the enterprise will be as good as 
the organization that carries it on. The 
conditions which surround an industry 
can be no better than the organization in 
that industry. 


THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Recognizing this fact, the executive of- 
ficers of the Federation have endeavored 
in every way to promote the local and 
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bread and milk.” 


this most important subject. 








Senator Copeland Approves Between-Meal Lunches 
for Children 


Sir: When Senator Copeland discussed national health and food fads 
on Institute Day at Atlantic City last month, 
between-meal eating which have been referred to more than once in the 
trade papers as a criticism of the work the institute is doing to encourage 


When it became evident that the doctor’s ideas on nutrition were not 
clear to some of vur editorial writers, I wrote to. Senator Copeland and 
asked him whether or not he disagreed with the institute in its ideas about 
the between-meal feeding of children. 

“IT regret that my statements about between-meal eating were not «. 
used in connection with the text. My objection to between-meal eating 
I did not have children in mind at all when 


“T have already put myself on record as heartily in favor of the 
4 to school children. 

They must have more nourishment and 
more frequent meals than adults. They 
afternoon lunches, and for this purpose nothing can be better than 


I know you will be glad to learn just how Dr. Copeland stands on 
Yours very truly, 
President American Institute of Baking. 


Curcaco, Itr., Oct. 28, 1926. 
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regional associations and to enhance their 
usefulness to their members. Some of 
these local associations are weaker than 
they should be, and efforts should be 
made to strengthen them. Nevertheless, 
there has been a very noticeable im- 
provement in them and their usefulness 
to the membership they serve. The meet- 
ings of these local associations and other 
informal groups, and the exchange of in- 
formation and opinion which takes place 
at them and through their offices, have 
been very helpful factors in promoting 
confidence and good business conduct 
and practice. At the annual meeting of 
the Federation I want to invite the sec- 
retaries of the local and regional asso- 
ciations to attend, with a view of a sec- 
retaries’ conference where there can be 
an exchange of opinion and method, and 
some attempt to co-ordinate the efforts 
and the methods of the local and re- 
gional associations. 

I have long felt that the meetings of 
the Federation were not sufficiently well 
attended, and that this was probably due 
to the fact that our programs were not 
of a character to attract attendance or 
inspire thoughtful consideration of the 
industry’s problems. With the assistance 
of the executive committee and the mem- 
bers of the Federation I want to make 
our April meeting a real convention. 
There certainly are enough men in the 
industry who have familiarity with its 
various trade and industrial problems to 
provide a program of varied interest and 
usefulness, but this can be done only if 
such men will come forward and will co- 
operate to the extent of formal partici- 
pation in the program. It is quite likely, 
also, that we could learn something from 
the experience of other industries and 
that men could be found in those indus- 
tries who could contribute to our general 
knowledge and to the solution of those 
problems which we have in common with 
them. 

THE CODE OF ETHICS 


It is more or less frequently urged that 
the Code of Ethics is a failure because 
there are occasional and sometimes fre- 
quent and important deviations from its 
principles. The Code of Business Prac- 
tice is merely a crystallization of the 
opinion of the industry as to what con- 
stitutes good business conduct and prac- 
tice. It is not self-enforcing; it rests 
upon the faith and good works of every 
member of the industry. The very fact 
that we hear that its precepts are being 
violated shows that millers believe, in the 
main atdeast, they should be lived up to. 
If it is of no value, why is it that it has 
been the standard of conduct discussed 
at every meeting of the industry and the 
standard by which the conduct of its in- 
dividual members is measured in fact? 

It can scarcely be urged that its pre- 
cepts are of no value because there are 
deviations from it, any more than it 
could be urged that the precepts of the 
Ten Commandments or the precepts of 
good health or private conduct are of no 
value because these principles and pre- 
cepts are frequently violated. 

The crystallization of the opinion of 
the industry as to what constitutes good 
conduct and practice and the means which 
are constantly being devised to make 
these precepts effective have been, I am 
convinced, a useful and vital force in the 
industry. They can be made more vitil, 
and I hope that the means and the spirit 
necessary to make them so will be de- 
veloped at this meeting and those which 
doubtless will follow it. 

I am told, sometimes, that all the ma- 
chinery which we are attempting to sct 
up to provide for an exchange of infor- 
mation between members through local 
associations and the Federation would be 
unnecessary if millers would only have 
confidence in one another. The creation 
of this confidence is the goal of all of 
these efforts. Confidence is not a mere 
act of faith; it is the child of knowledge 
and experience. Before you will have 
confidence in me you must have reason 
to feel that your confidence is justified. 
A banker who lends me money thereby 
commits an act of faith or an act of 
confidence. That is what credit means. 
But before the banker lends me moncy 
he usually seeks to get all the informa- 
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tion he can about me. He examines both 
his own experience and the experience of 
others as a basis for his faith or con- 
fidence. 

What we are trying to do in holding 


' meetings, in assisting to increase the use- 


fulness of local organizations as well as 
the Federation, and in disseminating in- 
formation regarding costs, prices in 
closed transactions, sales, shipments, etc., 
is to set up the machinery for increasing 
the common knowledge and experience 
upon which confidence can be based and 
to eliminate the fear and apprehension 
which destroy faith, We are trying to 
build confidence in the industry by dem- 
onstrating that confidence of millers in 
each other is justified. 


PROCESS OF ELIMINATION 


It is often urged that improvement in 
competitive conditions can only come 
through a process of elimination, a con- 
test for the survival of the fittest with all 
of the accompaniment of ruthless and de- 
structive competition. The principles of 
survival were invented long before the 
mil'ing industry came into being and will 
con.inue long after it has ceased to sur- 
vive, for the process of evolution and 
survival is a continuous process and 
gocs on whether we wish it to or not. 
Ruthless competition eliminates the weak- 
er clements, profits and capital invest- 
ment are reduced until capacity is more 
nearly adjusted to demand, and new ele- 


ments come in to again repeat the 
process. 

lhe question, therefore, is not wheth- 
er ve can stop the process of evolution 


and survival, but rather whether we can 
fini means by which the destructive ele- 
ments of this process can be made less 
brutal and less ruthless and be brought 
into greater harmony with our present 
and immediate needs of profitable opera- 
tion. The consolidation of mills as well 
as the definite adoption by mills owning 
more than one mill of the policy of shut- 
ting down the less efficient units and op- 
erating others at a higher rate of capac- 
ity, are accelerating this elimination. It 
seems unlikely, however, that excess mill- 
ing capacity will ever be wholly eliminat- 
ed. We must learn to operate profitably 
in the presence of this disturbing factor. 


STERILIZED WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR IS PUT ON MARKET 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, is this week plac- 
ing on the market a whole wheat flour 
which, by the use of a special steriliza- 





tion process, will keep sound and free 
from insects for many months. The Hoy- 
land company has been conducting ex- 


periments in sterilization methods in its 
laboratory since early in the year, and, 
while it early was found possible to free 
whole grain flour from most of its non- 
keeping qualities, it was not until re- 
cently that a wholly satisfactory method 
was developed. The process includes 
heating to a defined temperature, fol- 
lowed by rapid cooling. Experiments so 
far indicate that the flour may be de- 
pended upon to stay sound, sweet and 
“bugless” in any ordinary storage for not 
less than six months. 

It is the purpose of the Hoyland com- 
pany to seek a market for its product 
largely among bakers. It is, however, 
likely that it will supplement this by 
packing the flour in cartons for family 
trade. The product is ground and treat- 
ed in its own plant at Kansas City, and 
only high protein wheat is to be used in 
its manufacture. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT LET 
FOR SPILLERS’ NEW MILL 


It is announced that the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd., has secured the 
contract for equipping the new Spillers 
mill at Calgary, Alta. with electrical 
power. 

rhe contract includes transformers for 
the substation, a complete eight-panel 
power switchboard, two 330 h-p clutch 
type synchronous motors, two large slip 
ring induction motors, and a motor gen- 
erator set. The machinery is capable of 
developing 1,000 horsepower. The value 
of the contract was in the neighborhood 
of $60,000. 
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Conference on Experimental Baking Develops 
from Chemists’ Symposium 


ing table and the whys and where- 

fores of its virtues and vices thor- 
oughly probed at the symposium of ce- 
real chemists held on Oct. 30 in Kansas 
City. Some of the most distinguished 
men in the field of milling and baking 
chemistry made addresses and partici- 
pated in the discussions. The symposium, 
which was under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Protein Referee Board, the 
Kansas Chemists’ Club and the Nebraska 
Chemists’ Club, was attended by about 
100 “trouble-shooters” from mills and 
bakeshops of the Southwest and the 
Northwest. 

Much attention was paid to improv- 
ing the value of the experimental baking 
tests which are in vogue in mill labora- 
tories. In connection with this it was 
announced that a conference on experi- 
mental baking methods will be held in 
Kansas City during the last week in Jan- 
uary, at which an attempt will be made 
to work out a standard method of pro- 
cedure. The meeting will be called by 
Dr. M. J. Blish, chairman of the baking 
committee of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Dr. Blish, in presenting an address at 
last week’s meeting, emphasized the fact 
that the experimental baking test is the 
final and most important flour test, and 
is likely to remain so for many years. 

“A large number of cereal chemists are 
able to make very intelligent use of ex- 
perimental baking tests, despite the fact 
that their respective methods vary wide- 
ly from each other as to formula and 
other details,” he said. “This indicates 
clearly that interpretative skill, based 


B inet was placed upon the dissect- 


upon intelligence, experience, etc., is 
more important than are actual details 
of the test. However, it is impossible 
to standardize the intelligence of human 
individuals. It now becomes the duty of 
the committee to consider the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the various baking 
tests are conducted, ultimately to decide 
upon the fundamental character of the 
procedure which is most likely to suc- 
ceed as the foundation of a standard 
method, and to make its recommenda- 
tions accordingly. 

“When it comes to the matter of se- 
lecting a basic and fundamental pro- 
cedure, it seems to me that, in the final 
analysis, there are but two types from 
which to choose. In one, which seems to 
be the more widely used, an attempt is 
made to bake loaves with certain definite 
characteristics. Some seek to produce 
the ‘commercial’ type of loaf; others aim 
merely at maximum expansion, as an in- 
dication of ‘strength’; some strive for a 
loaf which will be pleasing to the boss or 
certain members of the office force, while 
there are yet others who aim to produce 
a happy combination of these character- 
istics. In any event, certain definite 
characteristics are sought, and in order 
to produce these as nearly as possible, 
various details of the method are altered 
in- accordance with certain predeter- 
mined properties of the flour. Obviously, 
a procedure of this type may be—as it is 
—subjected to infinite minor variations 
by different workers, who in most in- 
stances are able to derive much useful 
information from its intelligent use. 

“The other type of procedure is one 
in which all environmental conditions are 











—Minneapolis Tribune Photograph 


7 HEN the royal party of Queen Marie of Roumania arrived in Minneapolis 


on Oct. 31, Prince Nicolas and Princess Ileana were taken on a tour of 
inspection of the Washburn Crosby Co.'s mills. The accompanying illustration 
shows Princess Ileana with Prince Nicolas, left, and John Crosby, chairman of 
the board of directors of the company, right, as they appeared on that occa- 


sion. 


Both the prince and princess exhibited keen interest in the machinery 


of the mills, Prince Nicolas following closely an explanation of the process of 
milling. Princess Ileana was most impressed by the piles of flour awaiting 
shipment, marveling that some of it would go abroad, possibly to Roumania. 
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rigidly fixed, all flours are baked under 
this fixed environment, and their respec- 
tive utilities or potentialities are judged 
from the manner in which they behave 
under the unalterable conditions thus im- 
posed upon them. This type of proce- 
dure is used by decidedly fewer work- 
ers, but, I assure you, with a degree of 
success which entitles it to our most se- 
rious consideration. 

“One thing is certain: in the selection 
and adoption of a standard experimental 
baking method, in all its details, the first 
step. must be an agreement upon the 
fundamental type of procedure. And we 
must fix this definitely in mind: the bak- 
ing test we are striving for is to be a 
test of the flour itself, and not of the 
chemist’s ability to produce an attractive 
loaf.” 

Other addresses on the program were: 

“Specifications for Flour,” by Dr. C. 
B. Morison, American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 
“Producing Wheat of Better Quality,” 
Dr. S. C. Salmon, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

“Bakery Production and the Cereal 
Chemist,” E. B. Price, president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 

“Qualities of the New Crop from the 
Southwest,” C. J. Patterson, vice presi- 
dent of the Win Campbell Co., Kansas 
City. 

“Characteristics of the New Crop from 
the Northwest,” C. H. Briggs, of the 
Howard Laboratories, Minneapolis. 

“The Rationale of Flour Grades,” Dr. 
E. E. Werner, technical advisor of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

“New Moisture Standards for Flour,” 
L. H. Haas, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. 

The addresses of Mr. Price, Dr. Mori- 
son and Dr. Werner will be published, in 
substance, in forthcoming issues of The 

orthwestern Miller. 


DETROIT FEED FIRM TO 
MANUFACTURE CHEMICALS 


Torepo, Onto, Nov. 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., let a contract on Oct. 30 for 
the construction of the first unit of a 
new chemical plant to adjoin the pres- 
ént feed mill at Rossford. The estimated 
cost of this unit will be $350,000, and it 
will probably be followed by others, 
should developments so warrant. 

Chemicals, not now produced commer- 
cially on a large scale, will, be made from 
sugar beet molasses at this plant. The 
Larrowe interests are closely identified 
with the sugar beet industry, and the 
Rossford plant adjoins that of the To- 
ledo Sugar Co. Among the chemicals to 
be manufactured will be betaine hydro- 
chloride, glutaminic acid, and methyla- 
mines, with hydrochloric acid, sodium 
sulphate, and potassium chloride as by- 
products. 

The new company has the backing of 
the Larrowe and other Toledo interests. 
It will be the first of its kind in the 
country and the plant, which will com- 
prise two or three buildings, will be 
ready for operation in 1927. 

The company is widely known in the 
milling trade because of its “Larro 
Feeds.” James E. Larrowe is president 
of the company, Charles Larrowe and 
Charles Staff vice presidents, S. Mowat 
secretary, and B. A. Church treasurer. 


TRADE COMMISSION FILES 
INJUNCTION APPEAL 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Nov. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has filed its promised appeal 
from the decision of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia whereby a 
temporary injunction was issued against 
it in the suit brought by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. The circuit court of 
appeals of the district is asked.to grant 
a direct appeal on the ground that, since 
the lower court undertook to determine 
the law in the case, trial of the facts in 
that court, looking to a permanent in- 
junction, would be but a waste of time. 
The temporary injunction being in ef- 
fect permanent, request is made for a 
special appeal because of doubt as to 
whether, under the circumstances, there 
exists an appeal by right. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


A slight stir of activity was felt by 
some mills early this week, following the 
decline in wheat, but most northwestern 
mills report quiet business. Total sales 
of flour last week probably averaged 50 
per cent of capacity. Prices are un- 
changed to 15c bbl lower than a week 
ago. 

Buying is intermittent, well scattered, 
and for quick shipment. The view is ex- 
pressed that some buyers, instead of or- 
dering out flour booked when prices were 
higher than at present, are coming in for 
small quantities for immediate shipment. 

More Buying Foreseen.—Although 
some of the larger bakers are believed to 
be well stocked with flour, sufficient in 
cases to carry them well into the summer 
of 1927, jobbers are expected to become 
more active -within the next month or 
two. 

Clears in Demand.—Clears are report- 
ed to be in strong request, with interest 
in seconds particularly active. In addi- 
tion to the strong export call for this 
grade, several mills report a heavy do- 
mestic demand, 

Little export business is being done in 
patents. Some inquiry still dribbles in 
from Cuba, but buyers in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent exhibit 
no interest. 

Shipping Directions.—Most large city 
mills report shipping directions unsatis- 
factory, and one company, which had 
been getting fairly good results in its 
efforts to clean up business on its books, 
notes a falling off in directions during 
the past few days. Several of the big 
country mills report instructions as fair, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: , 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 2 Year ago 

ee Svecoee $8.00@8.40 $8.45@9.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.60@8.25 8.25@8.60 
Second patent ....... 7.40@8.10 8.00@8.30 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.90@7.20 7.70@8.00 
First clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.70 6.65@6.80 
Second clear, jute*..., 4.50@5.15 4.20@4.80 
Whole wheat ......+- 6.90@7.00 7.35@7.65 
Graham, standard .... 6.30@6.40 17.25@7.35 

*140-lb jutes, 

SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers reported a good spurt 
of business on Oct, 29, when the market 
turned upward and macaroni manufac- 
turers came in to ye their supplies. 
Buying was general, although no excep- 
tionally heavy orders were booked, Some 
business is passing daily. Macaroni buy- 
ers are tending to buy further ahead, in 
some cases up to January and February, 
but show no inclination to fill their needs 
until September, as they have done some 
years. Durum receipts still run high in 
moisture content. Premiums are strong- 
er. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@ 
4°%,c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 
semolina, 44,@4%c; durum fancy patent, 
4Yec, 

In the week ending Oct. 30, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 72,089 
bbls durum products, compared with 68,- 
814 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLAS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 24-30 ...... 529,200 220,166 40 
Previous week .. 529,200 325,642 62 
Pere 522,000 285,508 56 
Two years ago... 559,800 261,967 46 
Three years ago. 561,100 300,545 53 
Four years ago.. 560,400 457,895 80 
Five years ago... 546,000 402,510 74 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,450 bbls last week, 1,120 
in the previous week, 500 a year ago, 
and 1,428 two years ago. 
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OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and two from 

Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 24-30 ...... 275,700 209,660 63 
Previous week .. 382,140 248,619 65 
Year ago ....... 459,540 304,343 66 
Two years ago... 424,890 282,144 66 
Three years ago. 321,840 190,647 59 
Four years ago.. 361,740 250,518 69 
Five years ago... 421,890 221,946 52 


Flour output and cane shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 
Oct. 2. 64 70,640 281,141 312,472 
Oct. 9. 64 70,640 270,127 327,589 
Oct. 16. 60 69,140 264,156 313,527 
Oct. 23. 67 63,690 248,619 297,792 
Oct. 30. 47 55,140 209,660 304,343 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 30, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


r-Exports— 
1926 1926 
6,419 4,472 
3,702 3,710 
3,009 783 
2,477 3,312 
4,100 1,773 


c—Output—, --Exports—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .., 2,481 2,932 22 17 
St. Paul ..ooc. 110 113 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 203 259 eee _ 
Outside ..see+- 1,953 2,634 42 24 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Nov, 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midag Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (oné half), A 
South, Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lin- 
coln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, EB, F, G and rye mills. 


A. L, GOETZMANN TOASTMASTER 


A. L. Goetzmann, of the Goetzmann- 
Aylsworth Grain Co., Minneapolis, and 
former president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will act as toastmaster 
at a luncheon meeting of district or- 
ganization No, 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers to be held jointly with 
the northwest section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting will be held at the Nicollet Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, on Nov. 18, beginning 
at 10 a.m, 

NOTES 

Harry and Samuel Eckstein, flour job- 
bers, New York, were in Minneapolis 
last week. 

John Peak, of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Ine,, Buffalo, was in Minneapolis 
on Oct. 30, 

H. B. Taylor, manager at Richmond, 
Va,, for ‘the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is in Minneapolis this week. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visit- 
ing eastern terminal markets. 

H. H. Whiting, general sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is in Chicago this week. 

Charles T, Olson, vice president of the 
Commander Mill Co. and'the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., will leave for Cuba this week. 

Clark L. Keator, vice president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, motored to Madison, Wis., last week. 

G. W. Everett, of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Minneapolis, will sail for 
Europe on Dec. 4, to be away.for six 
months or more. 

Thomas Robinson & Sons, Ltd., Syd- 
ney, Australia, recently purchased four 
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Carter dise separators from the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

H. H. King, president of the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, who 
has been laid up for several weeks with 
rheumatism, is at his office again. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, at- 
tended the Minnesota-Wisconsin football 
game at Madison, Wis., on Oct. 30. 

Malcolm E. Grant, of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Minneapolis, mo- 
tored to Madison, Wis., last week end, 
to attend the Minnesota-Wisconsin foot- 
ball game. 

Standard cotton flour bags, 98-lb size, 
are quoted at $118.75 per M, and 49-lb 
size at $84, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differen- 
tials. Common quality jute bags, 98-lb 
size, are priced at $115.25. 

Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, was a Minneapolis visitor on 
Oct. 20, going from here to Chicago, 
where he was elected export agent of the 
Millers’ National Federation to succeed 
the late F. H. Price, with whom he 
formed a partnership in 1911. 

S. H. Elrod, former governor of South 
Dakota, has sold his interestiti th@"H1- 
rod & Henry mill, Clark, S. D. Th new 
members of the firm who will join Mr. 
Henry are Oscar Geise and Mrs. Henry. 
The firm will be known as Henry, Geise 
& Co. The business was begun 14 years 
ago. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour trade last week was light, with 
buyers slow and cautious. One of the 
mills was down part of last week, due to 
lack of shipping directions, Some bids 
have been received, but figures named 
have been too low. Demand for clears 
continues good, but mills are not in a 
position to take care of it. 

The decline in the price of durum 
wheat on Oct. 30 brought about consid- 
erable flour.trade, a good volume of 
orders being booked that had been hang- 
ing for some time. Earlier last week, 
demand was lighter than ever, Export 
trade is limited to an occasional car, 

Quotations, Oct. 80, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b,, mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons; 


1926 1925 
First patent ........- $8.20@ 8.46 '$8.30@8.55 
Second patent .......- 7.85@8.20 8.06@8.30 
First clear, jute ...... 7.15@7.40 17.30@7.70 


Second clear, jute ... 6.10@6.85 4.85@5,00 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dat, BEBO: ccc ccocovccrgecs 28,765 78 
Previous week ......,+..++. 28,925 78 
SN LEED 6a 6 ¢-0in 9:0.6.¢:08.3008 27,055 73 
TWO years ABO .....eeeeee 29,945 81 


NOTES 

Walter H. Mills, wheat buyer for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., visited the Duluth 
market on Oct, 29, 

C. H. Hitch, representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, at Dallas, Texas, was in Duluth 
last week. 

At the close of business on Oct. 30 
local elevators carried 8,420,000 bus 
wheat, compared with 12,029,000 a year 
ago. Total stocks were 25,484,000 bus, 
an increase of 564,000 for the week. A 
year ago they held in store 26,137,000 
bus. F. G. Carson, 


GREAT FALLS 


~* Flour bookings were very inactive last 

Prices remain stationary, and 

mills are operating «mostly on business 

booked some time ago. Quotations, Oct. 

30, f.o.b:, Great Falls: first patent $7.80, 

standard patent $7.60, first clear $6.60. 
NOTES 

A. B. Searle, sales manager for the 
Royal Milling Co., has been in the East. 

C. R. McClave visited Great Falls on 
Oct. 30, making arrangements for the 
moving of the general offices of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. to this city. 

J. D. McLellan has been appointed 
southern Montana representative for the 
Royal Milling Co., taking over the duties 
of the late W. F. Sheridan, who died 
on Oct. 20. Mr.-McLellan will make 
his headquarters at Billings. 

Watrer F, Barrran. 
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FROEDTERT COMPANY BUYS 
ELEVATOR, PLANS ADDITION 


Muyyeapouis, Minn.— The Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Minneapolis, which 
last week completed negotiations begun 
Sept. 14 for the purchase of the 650,000- 
bu grain elevator of the Gould Grain 
Co., Thirty-first Avenue Northeast and 
Grand Street, will make a 500,000-by 
storage addition to this elevator in the 
spring. The elevator, which will continue 
to be known as the Gould elevator, was 
purchased at a cost of $125,000. Various 
improvements are being made. 

The Froedtert company is going into 
the grain business more extensively than 
formerly, now operating plants at Mil- 
waukee, Red Wing and Winona, as well 
as at Minneapolis. The firm formerly 
operated its grain business only at Mil- 
waukee, where its total capacity is 1,200,- 
000 bus. 

Offices recently were opened by this 
company at 604 Corn Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. Malcolm Grant, who was con- 
nected with the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. for 14 years, is manager. 





@RAIN ELEVATOR COMPANY 
IS FORMED AT MILWAUKEE 


Mu.wavuxee, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
Grain Elevators Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated under the laws of Wis- 
consin, with an authorized capitalization 
of $100,000, to do a general grain busi- 
ness, operate elevators and warehous.s, 
etc. .The company will operate the Mil- 
waukee railway’s reconstructed elevaior 
E at Milwaukee, and also a Milwaukee 
house at Savanna, Ill. It is a subsidiary 
of the Armour Grain Co., which hoids 
the lease on both elevators. Albert R. 
Taylor, general manager of the Armour 
interests in Milwaukee, Edward C. Chris- 
tie, chief buyer, and J. W. Rank, office 
manager, appear as incorporators. 





OLIVER MILLIKEN LEAVES 
PILLSBURY BOSTON OFFICE 


Boston, Mass.—Oliver P. Milliken has 
resigned from the Boston office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., after 22 years’ 
service with that company, to take up 
his residence in San Diego, Cal. He left 
Boston on Nov. 38, accompanied by his 
wife and son. Mr. Milliken was one of 
the most valued employees of the Pills- 
bury company in this city. He held the 
position of chief clerk under all the 
managers who have had charge of the 
Boston office since 1905. His many 
friends wish him success in his new field. 
A party was given in Mr. Milliken’s 
honor at the Boston offices of the com- 
pany on Oct. 23. During the evening a 
purse of gold was presented to him from 
his fellow-workers in the Boston organi- 
zation. Fred W. Dickerman, manager of 
the Boston branch, was in charge of the 
festivities. 





THRESHING OF WESTERN 
CANADIAN CROPS PROCEEDS 


Winnirec, Man.—Good weather in Al- 
berta last week allowed considerable 
threshing to be accomplished throughout 
this province. Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan were less fortunate, sleet and rain 
again falling, and suspending operations. 
In the intervals of good weather, farmers 
are making heroic efforts to save the 
crops from deterioration and waste, and, 
notwithstanding many setbacks, western 
Canada’s crops are being gradually har- 
vested. Of necessity, much tough and 
damp grain is being marketed. The 
most serious feature of the situation is 
the lowering of grade. 


MILL CONDUCTS COOKING SCHOOL 

Great Farts, Mont.—A cooking school 
for housewives is being conducted here 
under the auspices of the Royal Milling 
Co. and the Great Falls Tribune. The 
classes are an annual event and are held 
in the Rainbow Theater. About 3,00 
women attended during the four days 
last year, and learned the value and new 
uses of breadstuffs, as well as_ being 
taught easier and better ways of baking. 

Jeanette Beyer, who directs the home 
service department of the Royal Milling 
Co., is conducting the school again this 
year. 
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KANSAS CITY 


the generally quiet demand for flour 
was relieved to some extent last week 
by the steadiness of the market, which 
encouraged some buyers and resulted in 
slightly better sales. New bookings 
range from a single car lot to 10,000 or 
15.000 bbls. However, orders as large 
as the latter are rare. Average book- 
ings of southwestern mills are below 50 
per cent of capacity. 

Shipping Instructions Fair—While the 
flow of shipping directions is not with- 
out resistance, most mills are enabled to 
maintain operations close to capacity. 
Kansas City plants last week fell a trifle 
short of the preceding week’s output, but 
they are still operating at a rate above 
the five- or ten-year average. 

bakery Buying Quiet—New business 
is divided equally between bakers and 
distributors. The former show little in- 
clination to build up supplies to care for 
their requirements after Jan. 1. The 
moderate quantities sold are mostly for 
delivery within 60 to 90 days. The large 
bakery buyers are not much interested, 
although an occasional round lot is sold 
to them. 

Exports Inactive—High ocean freight 
rates and scarcity of tonnage add to the 
difficulty of doing any substantial amount 
of flour business with Europe, although 
Holland and Germany bought a little last 
week. Demand from Latin America is 
quiet. 

Clears—Demand for both first and 
second clears is sufficient to absorb all 
offerings, despite the lack of export buy- 
ing. Bakers and manufacturers of pan- 
cake flour are the principal buyers of 
these grades. 

(Juotations.—Prices, Oct. 30, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.70@8.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.25@7.65; 
straight, $6.95@7.30; first clear, $5.80@ 
6.35; second clear, $5@5.50; low grade, 
$4.80@5. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 





70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 34<36 ..e cece 360,360 291,514 80 
Previous week .. 360,360 287,563 79 
Year ago ....... 872,960 198,485 53 
Two years ago... 367,710 284,817 17 
Five-year average (same week).... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 
KANSAS CITY 
Oct. 3689 200208 175,500 151,627 86 
Previous week .. 175,500 158,526 90 
BOQ? GOO sonnets’ 151,500 124,721 82 
Two years ago... 148,500 129,977 87 
Five-year average (same week).... 85 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 84 
WICHITA 
O 3480 wosccve 62,400 42,580 68 
Previous week .. 62,400 49,842 79 
Tear GBS acccsce 65,700 30,347 46 
Two years ago... 65,700 57,463 m 87 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct. 24680 .....0% 47,400 46,117 97 
Previous week .. 47,400 47,875 101 
Tear GW Ws dase 47,400 40,884 86 
I'wo years ago... 47,400 43,336 91 
SALINA 
O 24-80 2... 200% 37,800 33,433 88 
Previous week .. 37,800 33,049 87 
Tear Me i veces 45,000 26,680 59 
Two years ago... 46,200 31,407 68 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 34-30 ....... 29,700 27,649 93 
Previous week .. 29,700 28,440 95 
Vea? Be 5.464500 29,400 27,133 92 
OMAHA 
O S46BD: wise s ds0 27,300 23,536 86 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,313 88 
Y CS ere 27,300 22,301 81 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,731 90 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


GER, DOCEe coccccpecccwtsessedvecescece 43 
PFOVIOUS WOOK 2. ccccccccsccccescccsoes 41 
WORF BBO cccwicccoccccvcdocsscocecessove 36 


Of the mills reporting, 17 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 46 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
21,942 bbls last week, 22,813 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,767 a year ago and 54,660 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Otis B. Durbin, purchasing agent for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chica- 
go, visited Kansas City last week. 

T. J. Bush, district sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from a 10-day trip in IIli- 
nois. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern represen- 
tative of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, has returned to Kansas City 
from a three months’ tour of Europe. 

E. W. Lott, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, is making an extensive trip 
through Texas. He expects to be away 
until the latter part of November. 

Plans for the new grain storage unit 
to be built by the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, have been distributed 
to construction companies, and bids will 
be opened Nov. 8. The new elevator 
will have a capacity of about 1,500,000 
bus. 

Activity in grain and flour at the gulf 
ports is overshadowed by the enormous 
amount of cotton on hand, Charles A. 
Barrows, export sales manager for the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., said on his 
return from a two weeks’ vacation in 
those parts. 

Leopold Gross, president of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, spent 
several days last week in Kansas City, 
visiting Frank M. Cole, manager of the 
company’s local office, and millers. He 
planned to stop briefly in Minneapolis 
and Chicago on the way home. 

Contracts to supply machinery for the 
new 300-bbl mill of the Ponca City 
(Okla.) Milling Co. were awarded last 
week to the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
through its Kansas City representative, 
S. H. Stolzfus. The mill will be in op- 
eration some time next spring. 

Cc. D. Sturtevant, Omaha, Neb., has 
applied for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, having purchased 
the seat of Paris J. Keyes for $10,000, in- 
cluding the $500 transfer fee: Mr. Sturte- 
vant recently was elected president of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association. 

A large attendance at the semiannual 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, to be held in Kansas City on 
Nov. 18, is.indicated by the reservations 
made. Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, and 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, have 
given definite assurance that they would 
be present. 

Kansas City grain exporting firms, with 
one exception, have practically complet- 
ed their contracts at the gulf, and have 
ceased to bid the country for wheat. The 
one excepted company has some grain 
sold for loading in the first half of No- 
vember. During the period since harvest, 
premiums at the gulf have ranged 8@I1c 
over the Chicago future, the lower figure 
being reached early in the movement. 


SALINA 
Demand for flour continues fair, with 
shipping directions fairly good. Few 
large buyers are in the market, most of 





MILLER 


the business going to local territory. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, Oct. 28, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City: short 
patents, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20 
@7.40; straight, $7.10@7.30. 

NOTES 

H. L. Williamson, general sales man- 
ager for the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., has returned from a six weeks’ 
trip in the East. 

The Salina territory raised $25,130 for 
the seed wheat fund for northwestern 
Kansas, final subscriptions of $1,000 each 
from the Rock Island and Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad companies bringing the 
amount to $130 more than the sum asked 
for. 

Glenn Dodd, a young farmer near Sa- 
lem, Kansas, has a unique method of 
wheat sowing, and has put in a large acre- 
age this fall. Being unable to secure a 
four-horse drill, because of the scarcity 
of these machines, he rigged up four one- 
horse drills by wiring them together, and 
did the job as well as with the four- 
horse variety, it is said. 


WICHITA 


The demand for flour is fair, as also 
are shipping directions. Mills are sell- 
ing around 50 per cent of their capacity. 
There is some export demand, with book- 
ings reported to Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Holland. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, Oct. 29: short patent, $8.10 
bbl; straight, $7.60; clears, $6.60. 

NOTES 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., attended a meeting in 
Enid, Okla., last week of the board of 
regents of Phillips University. 

C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager 
for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., attend- 
ed a district convention of the Kiwanis 
Club held in Hot Springs, Ark., last 
week, 

The Larabee Flour Mills Co. is open- 
ing a buying office in Wichita, with 
Baron J. Geisel, formerly with the 
Geisel Grain Co., Kansas City, as man- 
ager. Harry G. Randall and Mr. Geisel 
have applied for membership in the 
Wichita Board of Trade. 

John E. Novak, export sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., left recently 
for New York, whence he will sail for 
Europe. On his way to New York he 
intended to stop in Chicago. Mr. Novak 
expects to be gone about two months, 
visiting connections of the mill. 


HUTCHINSON 


A bearish feeling, founded apparently 
on a belief that present wheat values will 
decline after the election, has pervaded 
the flour trade, resulting in rather light 
bookings. Practically no business was 
done early last week, although the last 
two days brought out a good volume of 
business. 

The little foreign inquiry was hope- 
lessly out of line. Mills are not very 
eager to book for shipment during the 
next 60 days, owing to the uncertainty of 
ocean freight rates. 

Shipping directions are being received 
more freely, although no increase in op- 
eration has resulted. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Oct. 30: short 
patent, $7.50@7.95 bbl; straight, $7.10@ 
7.45; first clear, $6.10@6.50. 

NOTES 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., spent 
last week calling on the trade in Okla- 
homa. 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 


liam Kelly Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip through several eastern 
states. 


William Burns, of Los Angeles, will 
come to Hutchinson within a few days 
to take a position as assistant sales 
manager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. He is a nephew of Fred F. 
Burns, manager. 

Frank Noonan, representing the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned to Hutchinson and has opened an 
office temporarily. This would indicate 
that the Northwest intends to dip further 
into southwestern wheat. Local mills ab- 
sorbed all offerings last week. 


The validity of. a contract of employ- 
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| 
REGAINS HEALTH WITH 
CRACKERS | 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—A man 
living near Henryetta, Okla., who 
| Was an invalid for a number of 
| years, has for nine months been 
| on a diet of crackers, and has 
| completely recovered. This state- 
| ment is credited to Lee Boerstler, 
a wholesale grocer of Henryetta, 
who recently wrote about the case 
to the Fort Smith (Ark.) Bis- 
cuit Co. 











ment is involved in a suit for $32,900 
filed last week in the Cowley County dis- 
trict court by C. E. Jones, former man- 
ager of its grain department, against the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. Mr. 
Jones’s contract was terminated when 
there was still a year to run, he alleges, 
and the amount asked is his salary and 
estimated percentage of profits. — 


ATCHISON 


New business continues quiet. Both 
the jobbing and bakery trades have re- 
quirements fairly well taken care of, and 
are not interested in further bookings 
for the present. Shipping instructions 
are good, and mills are operating at ca- 
pacity. Quotations, Oct. 30, basis cot- 
ton 98's, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $7.50@7.70 bbl, straight 
$7.30@7.50, first clear $5.70@5.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.40@7.60, straight 
$7.20@7.40, first clear $5.60@6. 


OKLAHOMA 

Specifications came in fairly well last 
week, and this kept plant operations up 
to over 80 per cent. New business was 
of little consequence, either domestic or 
foreign. Wholesale stocks were not mov- 
ing freely, and the trade gave little inti- 
mation of how soon buying would be re- 
sumed. Soft wheat short patent flour 
sold on Oct. 30 at $8.30 bbl, and hard 
wheat at $7.60. 

NOTES 


Rawle Buckner, Houston, Texas man- 
ager for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
been re-elected a director of the Texas 
State Manufacturers’ Association, having 
served last year as vice president. Al- 
bert T. Clifton, Waco, succeeded J. Per- 
ry Burrus, Dallas, a well known flour 
and textile miller, as president. 

The new plant of the Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas, 
erected on the ruins of one that was 
burned a few months ago, is completed. 
C. P. Hinn, Fenimore, Wis., an. uncle of 
A. G. Hinn, president of the company, 
formally officiated at the lever when the 
first wheat was turned in. H. P. Rob- 
erts, Springfield, Mo., vice president of 
the Southwestern Engineering Co., which 
installed the new equipment, also was 
present. 





OPERATING COSTS OF 
ELEVATORS STUDIED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has completed a 
study of the operating costs of 40 ele- 
vators in the spring wheat belt during 
the crop year 1924-25. 

The most common cost per elevator 
ranged between $5,000 and $10,000. The 
most economical volume of grain for 
these elevators turns out to be between 
300,000 and 350,000 bus. Between these 
figures, costs per bushel decreased, but 
rose rapidly again after 350,000. The 
explanation is that, when the latter figure 
was passed, additional help was neces- 
sary. 

Practically all elevators in the group 
studied handled side lines to some extent. 
This should be borne in mind in consid- 
ering the costs of handling grain as de- 
termined in this analysis. Per bushel 
costs of operation varied widely between 
elevators. The lowest cost per bushel 
found was 1.715c, while the highest was 
8.145c. The average per bushel cost of 
operation for the group was 3.57c. 





During the financial year ended June 
80, 1926, Australian exports of flour were 
valued at £6,839,361; wheat shipments 
were valued at £17,263,901. 
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ST. LOUIS 


There was no outstanding feature in 
the flour market last week, demand re- 
maining quiet and shipping instructions 
coming in slowly. Everywhere the trade 
seems to be waiting for something to 
happen, but just what is anticipated is 
uncertain. Evidently it has little confi- 
dence in the market level, although mill- 
ers point out that there is little indi- 
cation of lower prices prevailing in the 
near future. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Buyers of soft 
wheat flour are operating strictly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and giving shipping 
instructions only as necessity demands. 
This situation is attributed to general 
business conditions in the South, which 
are not very satisfactory, owing to de- 
pression among cotton growers. It is 
thought, however, that this situation will 
be materially improved in the near fu- 
ture, 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Buyers of hard 
wheat flour are purchasing only in lim- 
ited amounts for prompt delivery. Fu- 
ture business is practically at a stand- 
still, and shipping instructions are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Stocks, however, are said 
to be low, and many millers believe that 
greater activity will prevail in the next 
few weeks. Some mills have made price 
concessions in an effort to stimulate busi- 
ness, but this has been of little avail. 

Export Trade.—There has been no 
change in the export situation. It is 
extremely difficult for the mills to do 
business with United Kingdom markets, 
and the volume of flour moving else- 
where is not very large. Practically all 
business is for immediate shipment, for- 
eign buyers having displayed little inter- 
est in deferred bookings at any time 
during the present crop year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 30: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.A40 bbl, straight $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5.80@6.20; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.50@7, first 
clear $5.85@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7.85@7.60, 
first clear $6.60@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oat, B4eBO .cccccvcccvessese Sa,ke0e 62 
Previous week ........... 32,100 50 
Ty. «6 s046.9)0.¢4.0:0.0 0038 40,900 64 
Two years ago ........... 29,200 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

CE, BERS cccdncccesadesse 48,600 56 
Previous week ..........+ 56,300 64 
WORF BHO soso cccvecccvsvvce 48,900 66 
WW FORTE GOO oi ceccceves 45,800 63 


NOTES 

E. J. O’Brien, of the sales department 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co., is 
calling on the baking trade in Indiana. 

The memberships of Horace Milliken 
and Daniel E. Young ia the Merchants’ 
Exchange have been posted for sale and 
cancellation. 

The Stevens Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co. is completing the construction 
of 400,000 bus storage, consisting of 10 
re-enforced concrete tanks, for the Kurth 
Malting ‘Co., Milwaukee. The company 
is also building six tanks, with a storage 
capacity of 400,000 bus, for the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee. 


s 
NEW ORLEANS 


The flour business in this territory is 
affected very seriously by the unfavor- 
able condition of the cotton market, and 
export trade is hampered by lack of 


ocean space. Bakers are limiting their 
purchases to immediate needs, and maca- 
roni manufacturers, usually good buyers 
of semolina at this period of the year, 
are also taking only their present re- 
quirements. The tropics, however, showed 
no lull in inquiries, and shipments there 
were normal. 
Flour prices on Oct. 28: 


c—— Winter——. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.50 $7.40 $8.75 
95 per cent ....... 8.20 7.10 8.20 
100 per cent ...... 7.90 6.65 7.55 
GEE cccecorerceede 7.55 6.40 7.45 
First clear ....... se 6.15 6.60 
Second clear ..... 5.85 4.85 


Semolina 5%c Ib. 
Flour movement out of New Orleans, 


in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 28: 

Destination— Destination— 
BOOED. crccccoce 26 Panama City .. 1,255 
Aguadilla ..... 50 Pointe-A-Pitre. 1,358 
Arecibo .....+. $0 POCO ..cscccce 1,171 
ASGOTS coccscse 75 Port au Prince. 2,640 
ME taceeaees 200 Puerto Barrios. 6,536 
TOOTHED seve vccee 200 Puerto Castello. 281 
Bluefields ..... 247 Pto. Colombia.. 2,472 
Bremen ....... 392 Puerto Cortez.. 220 
Buenaventura... 100 Puerto Limon.. 1,160 
CORB ccccscnes 79 Punta Arenas .. 50 
Cienfuegos ....1,470 Rio de Janeiro. 1,000 
CIGD. -cccrecees 649 Rotterdam .... 8,180 
Cozumel ....... 50 San Jose ..... 1,075 
Fort de France. 300 San Juan ..... 19,562 
Guayaquil ..... 2,802 Santa Cruz .... 3800 
Havana ....... 15,038 Santa Marta... 100 
Heredia ....... 560 Santiago ...... 3,311 
Kingston. ...... 100 Santos ........ 5,000 
La Guayra .... 266 Seconde ....... 300 
Manchester .... 900 Tela .........+. 212 
Manta ......65- SOG TFTWMRCO .ncccce 100 
Manzanillo ....1,169 Vera Cruz ..... 500 


A total of 24,779 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Oct. 28, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,735 
bags; Santiago, 1,388; Kingston, 50; 
Puerto Colombia, 1,850; Manta, 300; 
Cartagena, 330; Punta Arenas, 50; Co- 
lon, 570; Santa Marta, 100; Guayaquil, 
2,702; Bahia, 200; Tumaco, 100; Buena- 
ventura, 100; Puerto Limon, 1,180; Pan- 
ama City, 100; Puerto Barrios, 6,058; 
Belize, 200; Cozumel, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 247; 
Cienfuegos, 650, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,750; Panama City, 800. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,070; Cien- 
fuegos, 820; Manzanillo, 1,169; Santiago, 
510. 


Rice eased off toward the end of Oc- 
tober, and some fancy blue rose was 
offered at $4.90. In the rough rice mar- 
ket, it is understood that some Lady 
Wright was sold at $3.85. In the futures 
market, fancy clean was quoted at $4.85, 
down six points on December and 10 
points on November. Lack of ship space 
is a handicap in the foreign rice trade, 
although demand from this quarter is 
better. The following figures were post- 
ed, Oct. 28, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 28 ......... 239,989 203,273 

Same period, 1925 ........ 323,874 82,568 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 28 ........ 60,223 155,594 

Same period, 1925 ........ 61,575 198,918 


NOTES 


Ernest Dupont, of the Dupont Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., Houma, La., visited 
this city last week. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is on a trip through Louisiana call- 
ing on flour jobbers, 

The Northern Illinois Cereals Co., 
Lockport, Ill., has placed its account in 
Louisiana with J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc. 

E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., has returned 
to New Orleans from a two weeks’ trip 
in northern Louisiana. 


Among those here for a recent me 
weight and rate hearing were C. B. Bar- 
ron, federal supervisor of grain inspec- 
tion at St. Louis, O. F. Phillips, chair- 
man of the federal board of review, Chi- 
cago, W. T. Brookings, president of the 
Marshal! Hall Grain Co., Peter Nelson, 
of the Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., and 
A. Norris, of the Teasdale Commission 
Co., all from St. Louis. 

A report prepared by R. C. Jordan, 
export grain and flour traffic manager 
for the Illinois Central at Chicago, is 
held to justify the complaint that recent 
Interstate Commerce Commission rulings 
are hurtful to New Orleans and bene- 
ficial to Galveston. The report shows 
that between July 1 and Sept. 30, last 
year, Galveston cleared 287,466 bus 
wheat, and New Orleans 2,030,469. Dur- 
ing the same period of the present year, 
28,727,411 bus wheat were cleared at 
Galveston, and only 2,562,761 at New 
Orleans. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


The flour situation is unchanged. Cot- 
ton is selling close to the lowest prices 
of the season, and the only change is 
that the decline has been checked. Con- 
sumers are buying as little as possible, 
while distributors are keeping stocks at a 
minimum, although it is felt generally 
that the worst of the depression has 
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passed. Shipping instructions are slow, 
and new business light. Most of the 
trade bought freely last month. Prices 
are slightly firmer. 

Quotations, Oct. 28, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patent $8.10@8.75 bbl, standard 
patent $7.40@8, western soft patent $7.25 
@7.40, semihard patent $6.90, blended 
patent 95 per cent $7.25@7.35; spring 
wheat short patent $8.70@8.85, standard 
patent $7.95@8.30; hard winter short 
patent $7.85@8.10, standard patent $7.35 
@7.60. 

NOTES 

W. R. Smith, of the Royal Mill & 
Feed Co., has returned from a trip to 
the Canadian Rockies and Vancouver. 

Hal C. Fifer, sales manager for the 
Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., and for- 
merly of Memphis, was here last week. 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., has announced that 
the Jacksonville, Fla., blending plant of 
the company will begin operations in a 
few days, with A. R. McDonald as man- 
ager. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





The exports of combine harvester- 
threshers for the United States during 
the first eight months of 1926 were val- 
ued at $2,178,490, compared with less 
than $700,000, the value of the total ex- 
ports for 1925. ; 








Secretary Hoover’s Views on Inland 
Waterway Development 


DDRESSING delegates to the re- 
cent meeting of the National Farm- 
er Grain Dealers’ Association in 

Washington, D. C., Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, outlined his views 
on the subject of waterway development 
as follows: 

“To most people this waterways pro- 
gram means putting the old stern-wheel- 
er back on the rivers. Actually it con- 
templates as great a revolution in trans- 
portation as resulted when the stage was 
supplanted by the steam railroad. Mod- 
ern river traffic will move in barge trains 
propelled by tugs of the type now op- 
erating on the lower Mississippi and 
soon to operate between Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and St. Louis. Already the 
barges have moved as much as 1,000 cars 
of freight in a single cargo. When you 
consider that ocean freight rates are on 
about a pre-war basis, and that these 
waterways will scale 12c from the pres- 
ent inland grain rates, a traffic revolution 
is forecast. Before the war, rail rates 
from Yankton, S. D., a typical point of 
origin, to the sea were 6@l5c bu less 
than now. The impression that these 
added costs are all thrown on the consum- 
er is not quite true, since computations 
I have had made show that the produc- 
er is bearing the burden, Obviously, ex- 
isting rate structures and other barriers 
have grievously tended to create an eco- 
nomic distortion against the midwestern 
producer, in nonagricultural fields as 
well as in farm production. 

“The barge line from New Orleans to 
St. Louis is operating economically and 
profitably on a basis of pre-war rail 
rates. Such river transportation, like 
the agriculture on which it bases, is at 
present seasonal. With its extension will 
come the proper measure of diversifica- 
tion. 

“The figures given in the computations 
I referred to show that at present the 
egemene at Yankton, S. D., pays 134%c 

u more on his grain than in pre-war 
days. The 12c reduction in costs, with 
improved waterways, would equalize him 
with Argentina and Australia, whose 
costs for shipment to Liverpool have in- 
creased but 1c. 

“To show the relation existing between 
the shipping costs from the fields to 
market at New York or Liverpool, where 
the world price rules, two or three months 
ago when Kansas to the gulf grain ship- 
ments were at their peak, the shipping 
tonnage rates out of Galveston advanced 
from lle to 17c. With the relief fur- 
nished by the Shipping Board, the price 
at the Kansas City market, which had 
dropped 6c jumped 5c bu, in sympathy 
with the new 12c ocean rate. 

“Highway development means that 


motor trucks can haul grain 30 to 40 
miles to river or canal routes, when un- 
der former conditions teams could not 
profitably haul products more than 5 to 
10 miles to water or rail lines. There is 
today far less opposition by rail lines to 
adequately developed water routes and 
rail-and-water combinations. 

“In this connection, the St. Lawrence 
to the sea outlet is important, since de- 
velopment will not cost over $450,000,000 
and adds 3,500,000 horsepower, worth 
$350,000,000, and offers a route which for 
a period of 10 to 15 years is open an 
average of 30 days per year more than 
the Erie Barge Canal. New England 
interests, most of Canada, and New 
York (exclusive of Buffalo, New York 
City and Erie Canal cities) will join the 
West in supporting the project. The re- 
ports from the engineers, and estimates, 
will be ready for publication in January 
at the latest. 

“At present New York City is reach- 
ing port capacity with 90,000,000 tons 
handled annually. The St. Lawrence 
route will not take away more than 10,- 
000,000 tons, and already New England 
and southern ports are gaining from the 
northern and southern drift away from 
New York City. Despite purely sec- 
tional opposition, it is apparent that the 
St. Lawrence route will win out. 

“Today our rail systems are forced to 
face the imminent problem of the expen- 
sive expansion of all existing rail ter- 
minals. In the last 25 years we have 
trebled our traffic, and added 30,000,000 
people; the next 25 years will show a 
gain of 30,000,000 or 40,000,000, with 
more than trebled traffic. 

“New trunk lines and new terminals 
are thus forecast. Water is a terminal 
in itself, and the edge of any waterway 
is a port of entry everywhere. The treat- 
ment of our waterways to carry our coin- 
merce is feasible and at a cost not so 
great as that of new rail trunk lines, 
since the cost of the water program will 
only equal the cost of one new trunk 
line. Canada is to spend $100,000,000 on 
the Welland Canal improvements, and 
the investment there will not be worth 
80c unless the St. Lawrence is deepened 
to the sea. 

“The Department of Commerce, and 
other public agencies directly interested, 
have, for some time, viewed with alarm 
the movement to the Atlantic Coast of 
midwestern industries. Pre-war rates 
from Chicago to San Francisco were $18 
where today they are $23, and New York, 
then paying $22, now pays but $17. It 
is most important to have industry move 
back into the agricultural center of the 
continent, in the Middle West and the 
Mississippi valley.” 
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TOLEDO 


Millers are not entitled to complain 
about business, and last week saw a 
maintenance of the favorable operating 
conditions which have prevailed so far on 
this crop. Mills are running at a satis- 
faciory rate, at full capacity or near it, 
new sales are being made all the time, 
and directions are coming in steadily on 
flour previously booked. 

Mills Doing Good Business.—Instead 
of »ookings being reduced, as might be 
exp cted, there are instances where new 
sales have been more than equivalent to 
shipments, and the amount of flour on 
boos has been steadily increased. How- 
eve’, it would not be fair to say that this 
was the case with all mills, but they are 
in « comfortable position as to opera- 
tior sales, shipments and bookings. 

‘port Trade Improves.—Export in- 
terest has revived, in spite of the advance 
in ocean freight rates, and some sales 
were put through last week. There was 
also a considerable volume of business 
available slightly below the market, 
showing the foreign interest and demand 
for ‘lour. It may not be long before this 
potential business becomes an actuality. 

Wheat Approaching Premiwm.—There 
has been a considerable movement of soft 
wheat from this section for export, and 
it has probably served to diminish ma- 
terially stocks of wheat in the country. 
It is impossible to say at this time what 
the final effect of this will be, but one 
miller calls attention to the fact that he 
is now bidding 8c under Chicago Decem- 
ber, whereas some time ago his bid was 
l4c under, so red wheat has been ap- 
proaching a premium basis. Whether it 
reaches that will depend upon the milling 
demand, the amount of wheat in the 
country, and the freeness of its move- 
ment. 

A group of millers recently was dis- 
cussing the extent of price cutting on 
this crop, and there developed quite a 
difference of opinion. One said it was 
not so much a matter of price cutting 
as of different levels of prices, and his 
point seemed to be well taken and ap- 
preciated. There are a few mills in this 
section which can always be depended 
upon to sell their flour 50c bbl below 
normal levels, either because of its in- 
ferior quality or the incompetence of the 
management. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 29, at $6.90@7 
bbl, and local springs at $7.70, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


~ 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oot. 8690 “cri cccsecesosces 38,600 80 
Previous week ....++.e0++ 39,400 &2 
BOR? GID. 620 60:4 0060 hde0ges 36,500 76 
TWO years ABO ...eseecees 45,300 94 
Three years ago .........- 41,800 87 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Set. Ss asaes cess 60,810 49,024 80 
Previous week .... 72,210 63,820 88 
Bear GOD onan teas 84,060 47,317 56 
Tw years ago..... 123,060 66,869 54 
Three years ago... 63,810 37,656 69 


CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


A leading broker in the South, who 
has been in business there for a good 
many years, makes an interesting com- 
ment on the present situation. 

“We believe the South is in better con- 
dition than it has ever been. Through- 
out all this territory, and the Mississippi 


Delta, planters have never experienced 
such large crops of cotton. Nearly all 
of the land will average a bale to the 
acre and, even at 12c lb, this will mean 
about $60 per acre. Of course they are 
all disappointed that they did not get 
25@30c Ib for it, but if they will pick it 
all and hold it, we are satisfied that there 
will be more money in the hands of the 
cotton farmers than they have had at 
any other season. Some of them will 
have to jolt along in Fords rather than 
in Lincolns, but when it comes to living 
supplies and the necessities of life, they 
are going to be provided for without 
having to skimp themselves.” 


NOTES 

N. W. Krehbiel, treasurer of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., called 
at this office on Oct. 28. 

H. W. Tibbals, representing the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in this section, 
was in Toledo, Oct. 25. Dean Tullis is 
now doing resale work in Ohio for this 
mill, working under Mr. Tibbals. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
will hold its fall meeting at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Nov. 18, starting with 
a luncheon at 12 o’clock, which will be 
followed by a few brief addresses and 
a round table discussion. 

The mill of the Chatfield Milling & 
Grain Co., Bay City, Mich., of 200 bbls 
daily capacity, recently burned, and may 
not be rebuilt, although the company 
probably will continue in the feed busi- 
ness in another building it owns. 


ATLANTA 


Although flour business is reported un- 
usually quiet for this time of year, there 
are some fairly good orders being booked 
by the trade for immediate delivery. No 
buyers are anticipating their needs for 
more than a few days in advance. The 
best grades of flour are still in the best 
demand. It is primarily low cotton 
prices that are causing the trade to buy 
so cautiously. Stocks in the hands of 
both bakers and wholesalers are unusual- 
ly low. Election results are also affect- 
ing the situation, the outcome of the 
tariff question being something of a 
bugaboo in this section. 

Prices last week lost the slight gain 
noted in the previous week. Quotations, 
Oct. 30: hard winter short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Atlanta, $7.50@7.90 bbl, 
standard patent $7.20@7.60, straight $7 
@7.40; sott winter short patent $8.40@ 
8.80, fancy patent $8@8.40, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.90; spring short patent $8.10 
@8.50, standar patent $7.90@8.30, 
straight $7.70@8.10; Utah soft white 
wheat flour, $7.25@7.50; Idaho, $7.65@ 
7.90; Washington and Oregon, $7.60@ 
7.85. 

NOTES 


W. H. Crawford, feed manufacturer, 
Columbus, Ga., last week visited the At- 
lanta brokerage trade. 

A. Major, representing the Corono 
Mills, St. Louis, feed manufacturers, vis- 
ited Atlanta last week. 

B. H. Williamson, of the McPeters 
Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn., feed manu- 
facturer, last week visited F. Y. Johnson, 
Atlanta broker. 

R. A. Berry, a salesman for the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Corporation Atlanta 
branch, is making an extended trip 
through Florida. 

C. G. Gillis, southeastern traveler for 
F. Y. Johnson, Atlanta feed broker, has 
returned from an extended trip through 
southern Georgia. 

Frank Birdsong, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, has resumed his duties with this 
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company again, following a serious oper- 
ation. 

The Atlanta branch of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Corporation, formerly locat- 
ed at 226 Candler Building, has moved 
into the Security Warehouse, 123 Court- 
land Street. 

S. H. Gray, of the Hermitage Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., for some time a south- 
eastern traveler for this company, has 
been recently promoted to the position 
of traveling southeastern sales manager, 
covering Georgia, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. 

B. E. Ricketts, manager of the Atlanta 
branch of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, has returned from a trip 
through southern Georgia, and reports 
conditions in that district better than 
elsewhere in the Southeast, because of the 
diversified crop program followed by 
farmers there. 

Harotp F, Popmasx1. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast last week 
represented less than one third of the 
capacity of mills. Specifications on old 
contracts, however, were fairly good, and 
the aggregate volume of shipments was 
near the average for this period of the 
year. On account of unsettled condi- 
tions, caused by the low price of cotton, 
buyers have been keeping close tu needs, 
and purchases have been almost entirely 
confined to small quantities. 

Business is gradually becoming read- 
justed to the huge crop of cotton. When 
the staple is placed on an established 
basis, it is expected that general business 
will be close to normal, and that con- 
sumption of flour and other mill prod- 
ucts will continue at about the average 
volume. 

Flour prices remained steady last 
week, Quotations, Oct. 30: soft winter 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.75; Straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6@6.75. 

Business in Minnesota and western 
flours is reported quiet by rehandlers. 
Bakers are fairly well supplied, and are 
not increasing their stocks. Quotations, 
Oct. 30: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ilb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 
bbl; hard winter short patent, $8@8.50; 
standard grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 24-30 ...... 170,220 110,236 64.7 
Previous week . 166,320 112,320 67.5 
CO ae 166,620 107,578 64.5 
Two years ago... 173,520 138,819 80 
Three years ago.. 196,080 123,833 63.1 
NOTES 


M. S. Pilcher, Jr., formerly in the bro- 
kerage business, has become connected 
with the Colonial Milling Co., Nashville. 

P. H. Tulley, formerly general man- 
ager of the Watauga Milling Co., is now 
with the Snell Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., and J. J. Maloy, formerly secre- 
tary of the Snell Milling Co., is now with 
the Watauga Milling Co. 

Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 


The gradual decline in the market dur- 
ing the latter part of last week took 
away practically all the stimulus buying 
had received earlier, on the strength of 
advances in wheat. Some orders for fu- 
ture delivery were placed during the first 
days of the week, although the volume 
was not great. 


Mills claimed, as the week closed, that 
the cash wheat situation did not war- 
rant a reduction in prices, and they were 
holding their quotations firmly. The 
trade in this territory is beginning to 
feel the effect of low cotton prices, since 
collections in the cotton territory are not 
brisk. Quotations, Oct. 29: northwestern 
spring top patents $8.75@9.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8.30@8.50; Kansas top pat- 
ents $8@8.40, second patents $7.70@7.90; 
winter wheat top patents $7.40@7.50, sec- 
ond patents $7@7.25. 

Josepn A. Leste, JR. 





The four mills in Shanghai were op- 
erating actively at the end of Septem- 
ber, using native wheat, the crop of 
which is said to be fairly good. 


463 
EVANSVILLE 


Demand for high grade flour was 
quiet last week, while lower grades were 
sought in large quantities. Business in 
the former was confined to present needs. 
In the lower grades, especially clears, 
there was an active export demand. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 30, for soft winter wheat 
flour, f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots: best 
patent, $8@8.25 bbl; straights, $6.50@ 
7.20; Kansas hard, $8; clears, in jutes, 
first $5.75@6.40, seconds $5.50. 

7 a 

R. H. Drake, southern representative 
of Igleheart Bros., millers, visited the 
home office last week. He reported a 
brighter otulook in the South. Large 
corn crops and considerable wheat will 
relieve the money situation in that sec- 
tion, he said. 

W. W. Ross. 


BAKING POWDER FIRM ASKS" 
RELIEF FROM PERSECUTION 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Co. has appealed to the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia 
for relief from persecution by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and Justice Mc- 
Coy has issued an order for the commis- 
sion to show cause on Nov. 12 why the 
court should not review the action of 
the commission in reopening the case 
against the company. 

The suit is aimed at commissioners 
Hunt, Humphrey, Myers and Nugent in- 
dividually, and against the commission 
as a whole. Among the irregular acts 
charged against the defendants are: 

“Ex-parte conferences concerning va- 
cating of dismissal with agents and rep- 
resentatives of rival and competing bak- 
ing powder manufacturers. 

“Failure to notify or to serve upon 
counsel for the Royal company petitions, 
affidavits, exhibits and other material 
submitted to the commission by such 
rival and competing companies. 

“Open participation by officers and 
counsel of competing companies in the 
prosecution of the motion to vacate the 
order of dismissal, even to the extent of 
permitting oral arguments by counsel for 
rival companies. 

“Maintenance of a secret and confi- 
dential file, containing petitions and al- 
legations presented by rival concerns, the 
contents of which have been withheld 
from counsel for the Royal. 

“An attempt to retain as secret and 
confidential the report of Edward M. 
Averill, trial examiner, which found fa- 
vorably for the Royal on the important 
issues of the original action, particularly 
with respect to the effects of alum on 
the wholesomeness and taste of bread- 
stuffs.” 


SOUTHERN MIXED FEED MEN 
PLAN NASHVILLE MEETING 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The program for 
the first annual convention of the South- 
ern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel, Nashville, Nov. 9-10, has been 
announced by E. P. MacNichol, secre- 
tary. 

John B. Edgar, of the Happy Feed 
Mills, Memphis, president of the asso- 
ciation, will call the convention to order. 
Dr. J. W. Sample, Nashville, will speak 
on “Feed Standards.” A proposed sys- 
tem of uniform cost accounting will be 
outlined by J. C. Sanders, of Ernst & 
Ernst, Cleveland. ; 

All the sessions except one will be 
open. An invitation is extended to rep- 
resentatives of nonmember mills and 
manufacturers of byproducts to attend. 
A varied entertainment is planned. 











ALLIS-CHALMERS MBG. CO. 
OPENS OFFICE AT JACKSON 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is opening a branch office at 512 
Reynolds Building, Jackson, Mich. L. 
F. Berry has been named resident rep- 
resentative. This is to be a branch of 
the company’s Detroit office. Ernest 
Smith has been appointed sales engineer 
in the Oruro, Bolivia, office of the com- 
pany, a branch of the district head- 
quarters at Santiago, Chile. 
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HUNGARIAN COMBINE 
REORGANIZES PLANS 


Victoria Milling Co.’s Creditors Make Con- 
cessions in Effort to Aid Revival 
of Milling Industry 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 18.—It is reported 
from Budapest that negotiations have 
taken place between Mr. Bark, manag- 
ing director of the Anglo-International 
Bank, Ltd., on behalf of the bankers’ 
committee representing the creditors of 
the Victoria Milling Co., Budapest, and 
the Molinum Co., Ltd., successors to the 
rights of the Victoria Milling Co. 

The creditors have agreed to extend 
the period of repayment of that portion 
of the botrowed capital that has not yet 
been repaid for another three years, in 
order to stimulate the revival of the 
Hungarian milling industry, which is con- 
sidered one of the most flourishing in the 
country, but has been greatly handi- 
capped by the duties imposed by sur- 


rounding countries on the export of 
wheat and imported flour. 
It is understood that the bankers’ 


committee has agreed to furnish some 
capital for the Molinum company, and 
satisfaction is expressed with the ar- 
rangements made, which should help to 
facilitate the development of the milling 
business carried on by the combine. 





SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE 
TO VISIT CALIFORNIA 


Giascow, Scortann, Oct. 11.— Hugh 
Rough, an official of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, who holds 
a post in the flour sales department of 
that enterprise, soon will leave for a visit 
to California. He intends to examine 
the position of co-operative retail trad- 
ing in the United States. 





SHIPPING CONDITIONS BAD 

Guiascow, ScotLann, Oct. 11—The sale 
of Kansas flours is difficult, importers 
claim, owing to the bad shipping condi- 
tions that apparently prevail at gulf 
ports. They do not know when they will 
receive the goods, and would rather buy 
flour regarding the satisfactory delivery 
of which they are more certain. They 
say Canadian shipping conditions offer a 
favorable contrast to those prevailing in 
southwestern states. 





y AN UNFORTUNATE VENTURE | 

Giascow, Scortann, Oct. 11.— 
The Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, one of the largest 
millers in Scotland, has sent Mr. 
Muir, one of its officials at the 
Regent Mills, Glasgow, to Winni- 
peg in place of Mr. Alexander, 
who formerly represented the so- 
ciety there. 

The society has not been for- 
tunate in its large wheat growin 
venture in Saskatchewan. It hel 
10,000 acres southwest of Saska- 
toon, but has given up this land 
to a Mennonite colony. It has not 
quite decided whether it will con- 
tinue to have an office, with a rep- 
resentative, at Winnipeg. Mr. 
Muir has been sent to test the sit- 
uation and report to the directors. 

It is understood that the society 
found it could buy wheat as cheap- 
ly on this side as at Winnipeg; but 
this is not an unusual experience. 
Several witnesses recently told the 
royal commission on food prices 
the same thing. 
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London Trade Give Thanks for the Harvest 
at the Home of Toc H 





The Prince of Wales Lighting the Lamps of Maintenance of the New Branches of 
Toc H on the Occasion of One of the Anniversaries of the Society’s Foundation 


T is the custom in the churches of 
England to hold harvest thanksgiving 
services at the beginning of October, 

and for many years the members of the 
Mark Lane Corn Exchange have gath- 
ered in the Church of All Hallows Bark- 
ing by the Tower to give thanks. This 
is especially fitting in their case, as they 
owe not only their bread but. also their 
butter and their cheese to the harvest of 
wheat garnered in the different parts of 
the world, and the service is always 
largely attended. The midweek market 
day is usually chosen, and an excellent 
voluntary choir is usually provided by 
members of the exchange. This year a 
very appropriate sermon was delivered, 
in which the preacher referred to com- 
merce as a means of fellowship and 
friendship. He reminded his congrega- 
tion, however, that at the back of all 
commerce, science and invention was na- 
ture, mysterious nature, upon which all 
were dependent for their very life. It 
was the grain of wheat from which we 
drew our energy, our thinking powers, 
and which raised us from the earthly to 
the spiritual. It also taught us our de- 
pendence one upon another, all mankind 
being linked up into one great fellowship 
by the processes through which a grain 
of wheat had to pass to become our daily 
bread. 

The church was decorated with flowers 
and fruit, and on a table below the pul- 
pit was an offering of loaves of bread, 
fruit, rolled .oats and rice. The alms 
taken at the service were given to the 
funds of the Corn Exchange Benevolent 
Society, which exists to help former 
members of the exchange who have met 
with ill health or misfortune. 


ALL HALLOWS BARKING BY THE TOWER 


The Church of All Hallows Barking 
by the Tower is of particular interest to 
Americans, for William Penn, the found- 
er of Pennsylvania, was baptized there 
on Oct. 23, 1644, and the Pennsylvanian 
Society has placed a shrine on the south 
wall to his memory. It was also the 
scene of the wedding, on July 26, 1797, 
of a future president of the United 
States, John Quincy Adams. It dates 
back to A. D. 685, and belonged to the 
great Benedictine convent of Barking, 





in the county of Essex. The first church, 
which must have been largely of wood, 
was replaced by a stone one in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. King Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, the Crusader, later 
added a lady chapel, and according to a 
legend his heart lies beneath the high 
altar. 
ToC H 

This lady chapel has become the cen- 
tral shrine of a society of war veterans 
to promote good fellowship, known as 
“Toc H,” which since the war has made 
the Church of All Hallows Barking its 
headquarters. On a tomb on the left 
side of the chapel stands the magnificent 
casket which contains the first Toc H 
Lamp of Maintenance, given by the 
Prince of Wales, as patron of the so- 
ciety, in 1922, in memory of his personal 
friends who fell in the war. Also, lying 
on the ground, in front of the altar, is 
the sword of the late Major Edmund 
Street, D. S. O., a foundation member 
of Toc H, which the Prince brought 
back with him from Canada, as a “sym- 
bol of the Spirit in action in a grandly 
dangerous world.” Of interest to read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller is the 
fact that Major Street was a cousin of 
A. L. H. Street, legal editor of this pub- 
lication. 

Toc H originated in the Ypres salient, 
and was founded in memory of Gilbert 
Talbot, the young and brilliant son of the 
present Bishop of Winchester, who lost 
his life in the first liquid fire attack on 
July 30, 1915. He was much loved by 
all who came in contact with him. A 
few months after his death a house bear- 
ing his name—Talbot House—was opened 
in Poperinghe, the little border town 
which served the Ypres salient, and in 
the upper room of this building, an old 
hop loft, was a little chapel where more 
than 100,000 worshiped during the war. 
The Rev. P. B. Clayton, now vicar of 
All Hallows Barking by the Tower, was 
appointed chaplain, and is still the senior 
chaplain of the society. Over the door 
of the house was a motto which was un- 
derstood and gladly obeyed, “All rank 
abandon ye who enter here,” and many 
were the British, Australians, Canadians 
and Americans who entered that door 
and participated in the fellowship which 


the house offered. The building became 
known as Toc H owing to the fact that 
in army parlance T is always spoken of 
as Toc, in order that it may not be con- 
fused in signaling or telephoning with 
D, the term Toc H therefore represent- 


ing the initials of Talbot House. In the 
years that have followed the war this 
society has grown to be of worldwide in- 
fluence. Houses have been opened in all 
of the principal towns of Great Britain, 
and also in Winnipeg. Every house has 
its chapel and visiting or resident chap- 
lain. Branches have also been formed 
in many parts of the world. 

The purpose of Toc H is to draw into 
a living fellowship young men and vet- 
erans who pledge themselves to unselfish 
sacrifice and unsefish service, and they 
are shown how to cultivate the spirit of 
service and to direct it into fruitful 
channels. The members meet regularly 
for supper and discussion, each branch 
developing its life according to the needs 
of its locality, but one and all pledge 
themselves: 

To a wide interest in the lives and 
needs of their fellows. 

To the study of local conditions, 
civic, social and religious, and to 
challenge their generation to seek in 
all things the mind of Christ. 

To mitigate by habit of mind and 
word and deed the evils of class 
consciousness. 

To be responsible for the welcome 
and wellbeing of those commended 
to their friendship. 

The Lamp of Maintenance, which is a 
symbol of the light of personal service 
lit by the sacrifice of the Elder Brethren 
in the Great War, is awarded after pe- 
tition to each branch of Toc H the social 
work of which is held to deserve it. At 
every formal meeting, the lights being 
lowered, the lamp is lit and the beautiful 
words of remembrance from Laurence 
Binyon’s poem, “For the Fallen,” are 
spoken according to the “Use,” ending 
with the sentence in which all join, “We 
will remember them.” 

L. F. Broexmayn. 





BENITO MUSSOLINI AWARDS 
“BATTLE OF WHEAT” PRIZES 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 15.—A_ singular 
competition, but one of immense utility, 
entered into by the farmers of Italy this 
year, has resulted in the harvesting of 
60,000,000 quintals wheat instead of the 
average of only 45,000,000. The compe- 
tition, known as the “National Competi- 
tion in the Battle of Wheat,” was inaug- 
urated by Signor Benito Mussolini, who 





SCOTCH IMPORTERS CONDEMN 
POOL 


Guascow, Scotianp, Oct. 11.— 
Flour importers in this market 
complain that the Canadian wheat | 
pool is making things more diffi- | 
cult every day. It is said to be | 
holding stiffly, and in the flour im- 
porters’ opinion the pool is doing a 
lot of harm to Canadian millers, 
because no one is prepared to buy 
from them other than from hand 
to mouth. 

“Nothing will cure the market,” 
said a Glasgow importer recently, 
“except a good smash from Ar- | 
gentina.” 

It is apparently to avoid such a | 
smash that the Canadian pool is | 
having pourparlers with the grain 
growers of Australia and Argen- 
tina. 
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recently awarded the prizes, at a great 
concourse in Rome, to those farmers who 
had produced the most wheat per acre 
on their land. 

The first prize consisted of 20,000 lire 
and a motor tractor, and was awarded to 
a Sicilian farmer, who had produced an 
average of 30 quintals on an area of 80 
hectares, against an average of 10 quin- 
tals last year. 

Brqmeans of this competition, Signor 
Mussolini’s scheme of intensified produc- 
tion has been realized. In a speech he 
said that the farmers have proved that 
Italy can be a self-supporting country 
without increasing the area under culti- 
vation, which is 5,000,000 hectares. Last 
year he asked them to increase the pro- 
duction by one quintal per hectare, and 
he now urged that an additional quintal 
be produced next year, as he believed 
that the area under cultivation could 
produce 75,000,000 quintals. 

by increasing the wheat production 
the farmers were helping their country 
most materially, Signor Mussolini said, 
for one of the causes of Italy’s adverse 
trede balance was the importation of 
cereals. By elimination of this factor 
they had removed 50 per cent of such 
baiance. 


DiE:CLINE IN CONTINENT’S 
WHEAT DEMAND UNLIKELY 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The chief fea- 
tures of the continental European wheat 
market are summed up by H. B. Smith, 
special representative of the Department 
of Commerce in London, as _ follows: 
First, extremely meager port and mill 
stocks of foreign wheat; second, poor 
quility and small delivery of domestic 
supplies; third, good, steady, day-to-day 
demand for spot and near-by imported 
wheat; fourth, a willingness to pay good 
premiums for spot and near-by supplies 
as needed, and a disinclination to cover 
deferred needs, even at a discount; fifth, 
the bulk of the demand is for good qual- 
ity, high gluten wheats, owing to the uni- 
versal low grading of European crops; 
sixth, continental mills are now mainly 
drawing imported supplies from quan- 
tities brought forward by merchants and 
from consignments forwarded by export- 
ers, 

“Thus the continental markets,” Mr. 
Smith comments, “are at a premium, 
while the source markets are under pres- 
sure of supplies held up by high freight 
rates and searcity of shipping accommo- 
dations. The high freight rates preclude 
other than hand-to-mouth European pur- 
chases for milling, and tend also to dis- 
courage speculative merchant buying. 
The fact remains, however, that Europe 
needs a good quantity of good wheat 
daily, and to this extent the demand is 
likely to continue, especially in view of 
the small offerings of the Canadian pool 
and the reduced quality of the Canadian 
crop. The pool is reported to be short 
on ocean freight, and the first arrivals of 
Manitoba No. 3 were disappointing in 
appearance and in gluten content. 

“Well-informed importers believe that 
there will be little demand for off grade 
wheat this year, owing to the poor qual- 
ity of the native crops, and importing 
merchants are now buying top grades, 
anticipating further premiums. It is be- 
lieved by some that the quality of the 
new Argentine crop will not be high, 
owing to the poor seed used, and also 
due to the probability that the substan- 
tial carry-over of low grade wheat will 
be mixed with the new crop shipments. 
The foregoing explains the present 
strength of continental markets and the 
current weakness of the source markets. 
However, this source weakness is no in- 
dication of a declining European *de- 
mand, for until shipments exceed the 
consumptive needs, a good quality of 
spot and near-by supplies seems likely 
to find a ready sale at premium prices.” 








BRITAIN’S BAD HARVEST 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 18—Commenting 
upon the British harvest, the Times agri- 
cultural expert stated recently that this 
has been a disastrous year. Prospects 
in May and June were encouraging, but 
the mixed weather that followed, with in- 
Sufficient heat and dryness, caused blight. 
Fungoid diseases caused much destruc- 
tion, while drouth has restricted the de- 


velopment of sugar beet and mangold 
crops in many districts, especially in 
East Anglia. Farmers claim that the 
harvest has been one of the most difficult 
and expensive that they have experienced 
for many years. Prices for agricultural 
produce are disappointing, with wages 
150 per cent higher than in pre-war 
days. In Scotland, wheat has proved 
the best cereal harvest of the year, and 
also in some parts of England. The po- 
tato crop is considered the least satis- 
factory. 


REPORT ON LONDON WHEAT 
AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Loxpon, Ene., Oct. 13.—The quarterly 
movement of wheat and flour in the port 
of London has been issued. Following 
are the official figures, wheat being shown 
in quarters of 480 lbs, flour in sacks of 
280 lbs: 








Wheat Flour 
Imports for the quarter 
ending Oct. 1 ........c0- 1,534,645 356,376 
Less re-exports .........+. 9,058 11,493 
Net imports ...........- 1,525,587 344,883 
Add stocks in London on 
SUS 4, BORG ov vccccgeses 


o 


10,374 55,725 





TOtOls . cccccccsccccccses 1,535,961 400,608 


Less stocks in London on 
Get: 2, FOSS vecsovectices 26,942 56,626 





Total distribution during 
the past three months. 1,509,109 343,982 
Average weekly deliveries— 


During past three months. 106,078 26,460 
During the previous three 

EL Ace «9:0 sin 0.546 4b wate 108,339 25,139 
During the quarter ending 

April 2, 1026 ..cccccsecs 89,877 16,841 
During the quarter ending 

ets 2; 2BSS ccccvececdes 113,701 18,224 
During the year 1925..... 116,258 19,112 


The improvement noted during the pre- 
vious three months has been more than 
maintained during the quarter just end- 
ed. If the week by week figures are 
studied, it will be found that only a rela- 
tively small proportion of this total of 
flour importations has its source of ori- 
gin in either the United States or Can- 
ada. Owing to the reported weak flour 
now being delivered by port millers, 
there may be an increased opportunity 
for the importation of strong ones, but 
if full advantage is to be taken of this 
the very closest study of competitive 
prices is necessary. So far as Canada 
is concerned, the closest possible co-op- 
eration between millers and the wheat 
pool is necessary. 


FLOUR BUYERS IN LONDON 
MAINTAIN TIMID ATTITUDE 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 13.—Notwith- 
standing advancing wheat prices, London 
flour buyers, with but few exceptions, 
seem afraid of present values. A while 
ago there may have been some reason 
for hesitation, but as time goes on, and 
the abnormal situation created by the 
coal strike shows few real signs of abate- 
ment, courage should be shown in at- 
tempting to forecast the needs of the 
near future. 

A considerable quantity of flour pur- 
chased for early October shipment from 
seaboard still has to arrive, but it would 
seem that the bulk of these purchases has 
already been sold to consumers. Further- 
more, strong flours are needed by the 
baking trade and will continue to be re- 
quired for some time, so that there is 
every reason to anticipate a continuation 
of demand. The only serious factor 
which can affect prices is freights, and 
there is nothing visible in the near fu- 
ture which can bring these down, for it 
is common knowledge that freight room 
is already booked for the regular steam- 
ers as far as two voyages ahead. From 
this it can be gleaned that space is not 
plentiful for steamers likely to sail be- 
fore the close of navigation. Every 
ounce of space will be needed badly. 

Under such conditions there can be 
but small chance of prices declining. 
Moreover, shipments to the United King- 
dom, since the commencement of the 
present crop year, show an increase of 
about 25 per cent compared with those 
of last year, and yet demand continues. 








GENEROUS HOARD DISGORGED 
Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 18.—The policy 
adopted by the Bank of France to at- 
tract gold and silver coin into its cof- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Glimpse Into the Future of the 
Operative Miller 
By B. C. Williams 


Chairman of District No. 1 of the Association of Operative Millers 
From an Address Delivered at Manhattan, Kansas, on Oct. 23 


| i 7 E often hear discussions at mill- 
ers’ conventions and meetings 
about future millers. This subject 

deals with the unusual approach to a 

difficult problem or the success attendant 

on at least semisensational methods 
adopted to cope with a dangerous condi- 
tion in the business, and grips the in- 
terest of the hearer. There is little con- 
versational value in an account of how 
some superintendent or head miller 
teaches his under help, or how some one 
miller has steadily and conservatively 
progressed. “It lacks drama,” yet of 
such threads are milling successes woven. 

It is a combination, an interweaving 
of a dozen such discussions and facts, 
which gives to every leading mill its 
place in the forefront. The fact is that 
good millers and good milling manage- 
ment are seldom sensational. Close 
study of millers and milling tends toward 
the monotonous, and the better the man- 
aging, the less arises to break the mo- 
notony. 

The ideal miller, assuming that such a 
creature may ever be born, will so regu- 
late his organization from every angle 
that one day will be like the next. The 
chances are excellent that, before this 
ideal state of affairs has been going on 
long, he will do something sensational 
from mere boredom, and from my ex- 
perience the need of sensational milling 
is usually evidence that some phase of 
the mill has been neglected. 

Competent milling simmers down to 
keeping all the activities of the mill 
abreast, and the mill in good mechanical 
condition and clean. Let the organiza- 
tion keep ahead of all trouble, large or 
small, Do not pay your good money for 
help that will only destroy your prop- 
erty. 

So the secret of good milling is to put 
the proper amount of thought and study 
on each operation in your plant, from 


the receiving of the raw material to the 
finished product. In prompting your 
help be sure to emphasize the right 
point. Take time to make your help 
understand just what one little slip could 
mean to the business. That is what con- 
stitutes all-around supervision, which is 
the chief duty of the superintendent or 
head miller in almost any sizable plant. 

Now a few words about future millers. 
In our business we see the importance 
of obtaining from our milling schools 
young millers. What we need is the 
type of youngster who will go to work 
in the mills after he has finished the 
technical school, and who will then pro- 
gress with us on the strength of what his 
technical training has made it possible 
for him to learn in the actual process of 
milling. It seems harder to get such 
men than it does to get finished millers 
that have come up from the broom and 
dustpan route. Similarly, we need young 
millers who have abilities other than the 
technical side of milling. The average 
youngster does not seem to comprehend 
that, once he gets above the lowest grade 
of work in a mill, it will be necessary 
at times to supervise this class of work, 
and he discards it from his mind entirely. 

Again I will make the statement that 
there is no one operation around a flour 
mill that is more important than another, 
and I am going on record by stating 
that the future millers will have bigger 
jobs to manage than we have today, be- 
cause the coming mill managers will not 
have the insight into milling that those of 
today possess. 





DEATH OF LIVERPOOL IMPORTER 

LiverPoo,, Enc., Oct. 11—John Me- 
Murtrie, formerly senior partner in the 
grain firm of W. G. McKerrow & Co., 
Liverpool, is dead. Mr. McMurtrie was 
92 years of age. He retired from busi- 
ness 30 years ago. 








fers for national purposes has resulted 
in the collection of millions from the 
peasants. Owing to the recent fall in 
the price of silver, the Bank of France 
temporarily withdrew its offer to pur- 
chase silver coin from private persons 
but still was ready to receive gold. A 
few days ago a farmer presented himself 
at the Bordeaux branch of the bank 
with 56,000 francs in gold pieces and a 
large quantity of silver. In return for 
all this treasure he received 345,000 francs 
in notes, about $10,000. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION IN 
ITALY SHOWS INCREASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The per capita 
consumption of wheat in Italy, which 
amounted to 6.8 bus in 1925, shows a 
marked increase over previous years, ac- 
cording to a report from J. B. Osborne, 
American consul general at Genoa. Dur- 
ing the three-year period from 1911 to 
1913, the average yearly consumption 
was 6.1 bus, 1918-20 6.2, and 1923-25 6.4. 
This has been caused in part by the 
higher standard of living which has pre- 
vailed among certain classes since the 
war. The constant and progressive gain 
in the national production of grain has 
not been found sufficient to meet the in- 
creased consumption, and imports have 
increased. Notwithstanding the very ex- 
ceptional crop of 1925, totaling over 239,- 
000,000 bus, a quantity never before 
reached in the history of Italian wheat 
cultivation, the importations of foreign 
cereals amounted to 66,000,000 bus. 








STRIKE AFFECTS FLOUR COST 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 13.—The coal situ- 
ation still is a serious factor in working 
out manufacturing costs. One leading 
miller is reported to have said that the 
increase in the cost of coal, owing to the 
strike, represents an increased charge of 
equal to 7d per sack of flour. 


KANSAS FLOURS HAVE BRIEF 
REIGN IN DANISH MARKET 


CopennHacen, DenmarK, Oct. 9.—Kan- 
sas flour sales have fallen off, being un- 
able to meet competition from Canada. 

It had been expected that Kansas 
flours would dominate the market this 
year, but this expectation has proved 
futile. 

Only small parcels of Canadian flour 
have been purchased for forward ship- 
ment, it being generally the opinion that, 
in spite of freight difficulties owing to 
the English coal strike, and reports of 
damage to the crop, we shall experience 
just as low prices as in 1925. Besides, 
considerable quantities for October and 
November shipment were purchased dur- 
ing September. 





IRISH MILLS FIND KEEN 
COMPETITION IN ENGLAND 


Berrast, Irecanp, Oct. 11.—Irish mill- 
ers are finding competition from import- 
ed flours, especially English, severe, and 
some of them are only running part time. 
In Dublin the big dock mills have had to 
close. In the Free State there are 
rumors that an import duty on flour is 
likely to be imposed in order to save 
the milling industry. It is pointed out 
that wheat cannot be bought in any posi- 
tion to enable the millers to make a 
flour at the price at which English mill- 
ers are dumping their goods into Ireland. 





GERMAN OATMEAL IN IRELAND 

Bevrast, Irevanp, Oct. 11.—A feature 
of the oatmeal market is the appearance 
of some parcels of German flake here. 
Business is very difficult, however, in any 
imported oatmeal, as home made dom- 
inates the market at a low price. Cana- 
dian quotations are considered far too 


high. 
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Drying Damp Grain 

Wiywnirec, Man.—The board of grain commissioners for Canada met last 
week in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Drying of tough and damp grain was 
the chief point of discussion. Those attending the meeting represented the 
grain trade generally, wheat pools, elevator interests and railway companies. 
The extremely wet weather which has prevailed during the harvesting season 
in western Canada has created a great deal of interest in questions relating 
to the treatment of damp grain. 

Much discussion took place as to whether it was advisable at present to 
order the drying of tough grain, it reg | eventually decided to defer such 
action. Leslie H. Boyd, chairman of the board, pointed out that, should the 
necessity arise, drastic steps would be taken to prevent loss and deterioration. 

It was stated by Mr. Fraser, chief inspector, that the present moisture 
test, as applied in the process of inspection, did not permit of grain contain- 
ing more than 14.4 per cent of moisture grading straight, and although the 
wheat pool interests had applied to have this test raised to 15 per cent, it 
was ultimately decided that the present test was satisfactory and should 
remain unchanged. The total drying capacity at the Head of the Lakes is 
stated to be 250,000 bus per day. Edmonton, Alta., has drying facilities which 
can take care of 60,000 bus daily, and Calgary has a capacity of 20,000. A 
new dryer, now under construction, will augment this by 60,000 bus. 

Mr. Boyd presided over the meeting. Other members of the board of 
commissioners in attendance were M. Snow, J. Robinson, and T. J. Rath- 


bone, secretary. 


Embargo on Grain Shipments 
Toronto, Ont.—Prospects of serious congestion at Vancouver have com- 
pelled Canadian railways to place an embargo on grain shipments for export 
through that port. Receipts of Alberta grain have been heavy, and storage 
capacity is being taxed to the utmost. The general scarcity of shipping vessels 
is also being felt on the Pacific Coast, and only a limited number is in sight 
for loading grain at Vancouver for the next two weeks. 


Seed Wheat Scarce 

Toronto, Ont.—In western Canada, seed wheat is expected to be scarce 
and at a premium on account of the limited quantity threshed dry. In many 
districts there was no opportunity to thresh until the grain had been soaked, 
resulting in sprouted wheat which renders it practically valueless as seed. 
The Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., has issued a warning to 
the effect that grain that has even started to sprout is not fit for seed. Mem- 
bers are urged to keep for this purpose any wheat they regard as suitable, 
and permits will be issued on demand, enabling them to dispose of that part 





of their crop under the pool rules. 








TORONTO 


The spring wheat flour market is quiet. 
Buying has fallen off after the burst of 
activity noted a week ago, when prices 
were lower. Every one seems to be well 
supplied, and mills are busy making ship- 
ments on the orders placed during the 
active period. There is still a steady de- 
mand for regular supplies. Since a week 
ago two price reductions of 10c each 
have been made. Quotations, Oct. 30: 


Oct. 30 Oct, 23 

Top patents .....sseeeeee $8.20 $8.40 
Patents ...crcecereeceveee 7.95 8.15 
Second patents .....++++. 7.70 7.90 
Export patents ......+++6+ 7.60 7.70 
First clears ....ceeeeeeees 6.60 6.80 
LOW BTade ...cssccecesees 5.50 5.60 
Feed flour ....ssseveeeees 5.00 5.00 
Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 


Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 
business is limited, owing to the scarcity 
of supplies. Production is light, as farm- 
ers are not delivering their wheat, mills 
daily finding it more difficult to get what 
they need for their milling requirements. 
Prices were steady last week. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 80: 90 per cent soft winter 
wheat patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
$6 bbl, car lots, Toronto freights; Mont- 
real, $6.25; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard, for export, $5.90@6. 

Foreign Trade——Export business in 
spring wheat flour shows no improve- 
ment. Buyers appear to have no con- 
fidence in present prices, although they 
are almost 2s under last week’s figures. 
The high ocean freight rates are also 
having an adverse effect on export trade, 
and few, if any, orders are being booked. 
Mills, however, are well sold ahead and 
are assured of a good run for some 
weeks, although the scarcity of ocean 


space is a hardship. Quotations, Oct. 80: 
export spring patents, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, seaboard basis, No- 
vember, December and January, 45s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute. 

Winter wheat flour millers say that ex- 
port business is at a standstill. There 
is not much flour offering, and prices are 
too high to interest buyers. The increase 
in ocean freight rates has added con- 
siderably to the cost of flour to United 
Kingdom importers. Only those export- 
ers who are lucky enough to have cheap 
space under contract and are able to 
offer at 41s 6d, are selling any flour. 
Figuring on the present freight rates, 
mills would have to get 42s 6d per 280 
Ibs, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London, November shipment, and at 
this price business is impossible. 


NOTES 


In September, Canada exported 858 
tons screenings, all of which went to the 
United States. 

R. R. Dobell, manager of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in 
Toronto recently. 

J. A. McDonald, manager of McDon- 
ald & Robb, Ltd., millers, Valleyfield, 
Que., was in Toronto on Oct. 30. 

Canada exported 85,013 tons bran, 
shorts and middlings to the United States 
in yp yen against 100,634 in the same 
month of 1925. 

F. H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
visited the Montreal and Ottawa branches 
of his company last week. 

Brazil has become a heavy buyer of 
Canadian flour, and in September came 
second to the United Kingdom in the 
volume purchased in this country. - The 


amount going to Brazil in that month 
was 85,461 bbls. 

The board of grain commissioners for 
Canada is to announce immediately its 
policy with regard to compulsory drying 
of wheat. The volume of wet and sprout- 
ed grain is increasing daily, and this will 
heat rapidly, and the commission realizes 
it is necessary to take immediate steps 
to remedy the situation. 











sentative of the Woods Mfg. Co., 
* Ltd., jute and cotton bag manu- 
facturer, Montreal, Toronto and Winni- 
peg, has had a long and varied experi- 
ence in the bag business, having started 
as a junior with the pioneer bag firm of 
Dick Ridout & Co., and advancing to be- 
come manager of the Toronto branch. 
For many years he has been devoting 
his entire attention to selling, and in 
this capacity he has traveled over the 
whole of Canada from coast to coast. 
His present company is one of the larg- 
est in the business on this continent, and 
as one of its senior officers Mr. Kennedy 
has much to do with shaping its continu- 
ing success. 


F JUDD KENNEDY, special repre- 








WINNIPEG 


Western mills were fairly active last 
week, and for the most part were work- 
ing on domestic orders. Country buyers 
were taking supplies, but this class of 
business did not reach the volume of the 
preceding week. The recent advance in 
flour quotations has affected inquiry 
from outside markets, and millers say 
export trade is rather dull. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 30, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and first clears 
at $7.25, Fort William basis; cottons, 15c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 830@50c more. Bakers purchasin 
their requirements in jute get specia 
prices. 

NOTES 

George H. Booth, western sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., is on a business trip to Van- 
couver, B. C. 


The provincial ype of Alberta, 
on Oct. 26, issued its estimate of crop 
yields in that province this season. The 
report places wheat at 119,000,000 bus, 


the second largest crop harvested in the 
history of that province. 

Dominion bureau statistics show that 
exports of wheat from Canada during 
July totaled 16,306,486 bus, an increase 
of 3,209,198, compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

Figures covering the production of 
sugar beets during 1925-26 in southern 
Alberta show that 5,700 acres yielded 
42,000 tons, with a high sugar content. 
An experimental feeding plant for cattle 
may be established there. Byproducts 
from the sugar beet factory might be 
utilized to form an ideal feed combina- 


tion. 
G. Rocx. 


MONTREAL 


Last week the fluctuations in sprinz 
wheat flour were less pronounced. De- 
liveries are heavy, due to sales made pre- 
vious to the advance in prices that began 
on Oct. 18. Very little new business is 
being done, however. In the export mar- 
ket there is only a fair demand, but mills 
are reported to have a considerable vo!- 
ume of orders on hand. 

Domestic prices, Oct. 30: first patents 
$8.20 bbl, patents $7.95, second patents 
$7.70, export patents $7.50, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is fairly active. 
Quotations, Oct. 30, $6.830@6.40 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots, $7@7.10, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

NOTES 

Frank H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was here last week. 

George H. Stephan, sales manager in 
the maritime provinces for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was at 
the company’s Montreal office last week. 





CHRISTIE, BROWN & CO., LTD., 
ISSUES FAVORABLE REPORT 


MonrTreat, Que.—A statement of earn- 
ings issued last week by Christie, Brown 
& Co., Ltd., showed the results for the 
first nine months of this year to have ex- 
ceeded those for the entire year of 1925. 
Gross trading profits for the nine months 
were reported to be $549,001, compared 
with $544,499 last year. Net profits, aft- 
er depreciation, equaled $209,286, com- 
pared with $106,887 last year. After all 
deductions, surplus for the period 
amounted to $66,731. 





OGILVIE COMPANY NAMES 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


MontreaL, Que.—Officers and direc- 
tors of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, have been re-elected as follows: 
president, C. R. Hosmer; vice president 
and managing director, W. A. Black; 
secretary-treasurer, G. Alfred Morris; 
directors, Sir Montagu Allan, R. R. Do- 
bell, Sir Charles Gordon, Sir Herberi 
Holt, J. W. McConnell, E. L. Pease and 
Sidney T. Smith. 


BREAD CONSUMPTION IN GERMANY 

Hamsourc, Germany, Oct. 9.—Bread 
consumption seems to have improved 
This is believed to be due to the potato 
crop not having come up to expectation 
in all districts. Further improvement ir 
demand for bread is anticipated. 








HOLLAND MARKET OVERSTOCKED 

AmsrerpAM, Hotianp, Oct. 9.—A con 
siderable proportion of the recent large 
imports of flour has been absorbed by 
interior buyers, but demand has fallen 
off. Importers still have ample stocks on 
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hand, and are willing to accept sacrifice 
prices to dispose of them. Forward busi- 
ness naturally is limited. The market is 
overstocked with flour. Bakers bought 
freely of recent arrivals for immediate 
and future delivery, but later retired 
from the market. 





GERMAN GRAINS REPORTED 
BELOW AVERAGE QUALITY 


WasHincton, D. C.—Although the 
quantity of this year’s German harvest 
is more or less satisfactory, this is not 
true of quality, according to William E. 
Nash, assistant trade commissioner at 
Berlin. Figures published recently by 
the German agricultural council show 
that, for some of the principal grains, 
quality is rather below the average. In 
Berlin commercial usage a weight of 
58.5 lbs bushel is prescribed for wheat. 
In international usage 59 lbs is normal. 
Tl's year’s domestic crop is said to vary 
from a maximum of 59 in the region of 
Breslau to 55.8 in other regions. Ex- 
porters claim that quality, particularly 
of wheat, is so poor as to be unsalable 
abroad. 





FREIGHT RATES AFFECT WHEAT 

LIVERPOOL, Eneo., Oct. 11—Wheat is 
more or less under the influence of 
freight rates, which now are double nor- 
m.|. Usually, this would mean an ad- 
va.ce of prices in this country and a de- 
cli.e in America. This, however, has 
no: been the case. Prices in America do 
not show any material decline, owing to 
the fact that Canadian weather is still 
unsettled. Moreover, reports are coming 
to and that Canadian wheat has to some 
exiecnt sprouted and toughened. 





Canada—Fiour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in September, 
19 and 1925, in barrels: 








o— 1926 1925 
United Statem ....cccccees 1,281 5 
United Kingdom ......... 219,016 179,324 
Other countries .......... 391,981 481,913 

Potahs® sccccccevcscesece 612,278 661,242 

Wheat exports in September, 1926 and 
1925, in bushels: ; 

To— 1926 1925 
United States .......6. 354,694 1,081,890 
United Kingdom ...... 7,978,477 12,425,245 
Other countries ....... 2,242,202 2,368,998 

Totals .crvccceseceses 10,675,373 15,876,133 
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CHICAGO 


Considering that most large users of 
flour bought heavily early in the season, 
and that these are well supplied, a fair 
business is passing. No big sales are 
reported, but there is steady buying of 
small lots, generally for near-by ship- 
ment. Several mill representatives and 
brokers, however, are complaining about 
business, but this is no doubt due to the 
previous heavy contracts made by them 
some weeks ago. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Occasional sales 
of 1,000 bbls were reported last week, 
but most of them were in smaller quanti- 
ties. Many buyers consider present 
prices too high, and are holding off, 
hoping that there will be a break. The 
retail trade is buying daily, but pur- 
chases are very small. Clears remain 
firm, but demand is checked by the prices 
asked. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Directions on 
flour from the Southwest are improving. 
The advance in prices no doubt has 
helped this considerably. Sales are not 
entirely satisfactory to brokers and oth- 
ers, but they appreciate the fact that the 
trade is heavily booked. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Occasional sales 
of 1,000 and 500 bbls are being made, 
but reports are that cracker bakers will 
not take on more supplies for the pres- 
ent. Even the low prices being quoted 
by some mills seem to be no inducement. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
car lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Oct. 30: spring 
top patent $7.55@8 bbl, standard patent 
$7.30@7.60, first clear $6.75@7.20, sec- 
ond clear $4.70@5; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.55, 95 per cent patent 
$6.80@7.25, straight $6.60@7.05, first 








The Last Mill at Dunnville 





LONG the wooded banks of ‘the Grand River at Dunnville, Ont., many 


mills stood in the pioneer days. 


But they gradually disappeared. Ex- 


cept for the one of M. Kohler & Son, built in 1928, there are no mills 
there today. On Sept. 21, the oldest mill of which there is any record in that 


district, burned. 


It was built by a Mr. Chambers in 1826, the year that the 
Welland Canal was extended to Dunnville. 


It was the first mill to grind 


wheat by waterpower, using the canal as the source of supply. Rebuilding 
and remodeling of the plant went on at various times up to 1905, when electric 
machinery, including three power motors, was installed. This mill was known 


as the Wilson Mill. 


The George Reid Mill burned in 1901, and the Alvin 


Drake Mill a year later; the John Brown Mill also burned in 1902, and the 
Haney Mill in 1921. The latter was rebuilt by M. Kohler & Son in 1923. It 


has a capacity of 150 bbls. 


It is situated at the entrance of the Welland 


Canal into the Grand River, and with a very prosperous farming country 


surrounding, does a thriving business. 


W. A. Gorpon. 


€HICAGO- DISTRICT 


ARTHUR S&S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 


SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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clear $6.10@6.30; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.25, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.90, straight $6.25@6.70, first clear $6@ 
6.25. 

Durum.—A steady demand continues 
for small lots of semolinas. The trade 
is merely buying for current needs, and 
sales are generally for shipment within 
two or four weeks. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Oct. 30, at 4%c Ib, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 4%2c; No. 3 semolina, 4%c; 
durum patent, 44.@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oat. BEBO cccccccccceccecs 37,000 92 
Previous week .........++. 34,000 85 
WOGF BHO ceccccccvccecvcce 38,000 95 
TWO TOONS GRO cccocccoscs 33,000 82 


NOTES 

F. T. Knott, of F. T. Knott & Son, 
flour jobbers, Rockford, Ill., was in Chi- 
cago Oct. 30. 

J. W. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was a recent vis- 
itor in this market. 

W. F. Ewe, in charge of rye for the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the trade here recently. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago last week, en route east. 

Victor A. Cain, of the Cain Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, was in 
Chicago last week, calling on the trade. 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent a 
few days in Chicago last week, visiting 
his representative, Charles H. Meyer. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, was 
in Chicago Oct. 28. He had been in St. 
Louis visiting the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., and was on his way west. 


J. Douglas Janney, Virginia represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was in Chicago, Oct. 29, to 
confer with H. L. Beecher, president, 
and J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, of 
this company. 

Willis McFeely, of the Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago, has been elected grand high 
priest of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter 
of Illinois. This is said to be the largest 
chapter in the world, having a member- 
ship of over 90,000. 

L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
made a trip to points in New York 
state following the meeting at Washing- 
ton of the Association of Feed Control 
Officials. He returned to Chicago Nov. 1. 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, who has been at the 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, for 
three weeks, returned to Chicago Oct. 
28. He is somewhat improved, but prob- 
ably will visit Milwaukee for further 
treatment. 


Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager for the Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago, has as his guests at the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota football game, at 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 30, R. C. Sowden, 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, and his wife. 


Grover G. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIL, 
attended the millers’ meeting here Oct. 
29, and spent a few days visiting the 
local trade. He also stopped at Rock- 
ford, Ill., and arranged with the Cop- 
pins & Lange Flour & Feed Co. to handle 
his soft wheat flour in that market. 





It is estimated that approximately 
430,000 farmers out of a total of 700,000 
in Canada are now selling their produce 
to some extent co-operatively. 


467 
MILWAUKEE 


There was a slight improvement in 
flour sales last week. Most of the busi- 
ness was in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, which was taken as an indication 
that some consumers who have been out 
of the market for a long time are run- 
ning low on supplies. Mills reported 
shipping directions more plentiful, but 
the rate of grinding required to fill old 
and new orders is unsatisfactory. A 
number of regular customers have the 
bulk of their needs to the end of the 
year covered by early season purchases 
and they cannot be interested in fur- 
ther supplies, particularly at present 
values, which are regarded as too high. 
Flour prices are about unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 30: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.95@8.25 bbl, 
straight $7.70@7.95, first clear $6.75@ 
7.10, and second clear $4.60@5.05, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

A reduction of 10c bbl in the asking 
limits on Kansas patent created a little 
more interest, but trade continued quiet. 
A few sales of round lots were made to 
established trade, but could hardly be at- 
tributed to the softening of prices. It is 
thought that the time is approaching 
when the trade will need new supplies 
through the exhaustion of contracts 
placed early in the crop year. Many are 
expected to hold off until the eleventh 
hour in the hope of lower prices, which 
may create a rush of buying and stiffer 
prices in case the expected decline does 
not come. Quotations, Oct. 30: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.50 
@7.70 bbl, straight $7.25@7.55, and first 
clear $6.50@6.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

A. H. Sledke has leased the Falls Roll- 
er Mills, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Mrs. Philip Orth, wife of the president 
of the Philip Orth Co., Milwaukee, flour 
and bakery supplies, was given the hon- 
or of laying the cornerstone of the new 
$500,000 Milwaukee University School on 
Oct. 26. 

Dr. H. FE. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
addressed the semimonthly luncheon 
meeting of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club on “The Trend of Food Advertis- 
ing,” on Oct. 28. L. E. Meyer. 





Convention Calendar | 


Nov. 9-10.—Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, first annual 
meeting at Nashville. 

Nov. 18.—Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, special meeting at Columbus; 
Frank H. Tanner, 205 Wilson Avenue, 
Columbus, secretary. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting at Bos- 
ton; H. D. Likins, Room 312, 465 Stuart 
Street, Boston, Mass., secretary. 

Jan. 16-19—New York State Bakers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Lake 
Placid (N. Y.) Club; Frank A. Lyon, 17 
East Forty-first Street, New York City, 
secretary. 

Jan. 25-27.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Columbus; Fred D. 
Pfening, 310 Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus, secretary. 

Feb. 7-8.—Potomac States Association, 
midwinter convention at Baltimore, Md. 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln. C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co., 
Lincoln, secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 48 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 














WEDDING CAKE AT FOOD SHOW 

One of the features of the eighth an- 
nual Milwaukee Pure Food and House- 
hold Show conducted by the Milwaukee 
Journal at the auditorium, Oct. 18-24, 
was a beautiful wedding cake made by 
Charles Boettcher, manager of the bak- 
ery department of the Albert Heath Co., 
2029 Wells Street. It required 100 eggs, 
8 Ibs butter, 10 lbs sugar and 12 Ibs 
flour. 
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TURN THE RASCALS OUT 

A great problem is now confronting 
the New York Produce Exchange and, 
though there are a number of standing 
committees to take care of almost any 
contingency that may arise, there seems 
to be none which desires to tackle the 
following problem. 

For years there has been an ever- 
increasing flock of pigeons which, when 
not otherwise engaged, roosts upon the 
ledges, window sills and lintels of the 
building, where they fatten upon hand- 
fuls of grain thrown from samples by 
messengers and others possessed of hu- 
mane ideas. 

Recently, perhaps through neglect to 
furnish rations in the regular manner, 
the hungry birds have come in through 
upper windows to see why the daily 
handout is lacking, and being confused 
by the activity on the grain side and 
lack of it on the flour side, have been 
unable to find their way out and have 
fluttered around overhead, to the mild 
consternation of the floor members. 

A protest has been made to the floor 
committee, which claims that it has no 
jurisdiction in the matter and, pointing 
out that it is entirely up to the rooms 
and fixtures committee, washes its hands 
of the whole affair. 

The rooms and fixtures committee 
seems justified in pointing out that the 
birds are not fixtures and, consequently, 
beyond its jurisdiction. The only way 
out seems to be the appointment of a 
ceiling committee, authorized to invest in 
a few butterfly nets, which should cap- 
ture the intruding pigeons and expel 
them from the exchange. 


NEW YORK 


In spite of the generally lower trend 
of wheat, flour prices remained practical- 
ly unchanged last week. Buying of most 
flours was solely of a routine nature. 
The only exceptions were standard 
brands, which occasionally reached suf- 
ficiently attractive prices to interest the 
trade in taking on satisfactory lots. 

Shipping Instructions Hard to Get.— 
The chief difficulty at present is in get- 
ting shipping directions, and mills are 
keeping persistently after their repre- 
sentatives to get flour ordered out. Many 
consumers who bought considerable quan- 
tities for future delivery are not anxious 
now to have the flour come through, with 
the result that mills have more flour on 
their books than for some time, but they 
cannot get instructions to ship it. They 
are making very attractive prices to in- 
duce immediate business, and quotations 
for immediate shipment are about 25c 
below future prices. 

Slight Reselling.—There has been a lit- 
tle reselling of hard winters at about 25c 
below mill prices. This is not in suffi- 
cient quantity to affect the market to any 
extent, although it does influence buyers’ 
ideas slightly, as they do not need much 
encouragement to make them feel that 
prices are due for a break. 

Prices Firm.—Prices of both spring 
wheat and hard winter flours have been 
contained within a 50c range, and there 
has been a difference of about 50c be- 
tween the two varieties. Soft winter 
straights have covered a wide range, with 
midwesterns topping the list, and prac- 
tically no business has been done in these 
or in Pacific Coast grades. 

Export Business.—The only feature of 
the export market has been the freight 
situation, for, while in some quarters it 
was reported that a slightly easier con- 
dition prevailed, it was still very difficult 
to obtain space. Good sales of Canadian 
flour were believed to have been made, 
but domestic business was very quiet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 30: 
spring fancy patents $7.90@8.40 bbl, 
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standard patents $7.50@7.90, clears $7.15 
@7.65; hard winter short patents $7.50 
@8, straights $7.10@7.95; soft winter 
straights $6.35@7.25,—all in jutes. 


NOTES 


R. R. Cook, manager for the Fairchild 
Milling Co., Cleveland, spent several days 
in New York last week. 


E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, was in New York, Oct. 29. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,115, in the previous 
week 1,147, and in the same week a year 
ago 991. 


W. H. Burtt, traveling. representative 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Wash., spent about 10 days in New York 
recently. 


M. Shapiro, of the Continental Milling 
Co., Baltimore, was in New York last 
week, visiting A. P. Youngblood, who 
handles the mill’s account here. 

Fred J. Lingham, president of the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., on Oct. 26 called on Dawson & 
Seaver, who handle the mill’s account 
here. 


M. J. Jackson, son of H. C. Jackson, 
manager of the Perry (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., last week visited the offices 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, who handle 
the account here. 


George R. Flach, vice president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., left on Oct. 29 for 
a two weeks’ trip through the West and 
Northwest, visiting the various units of 
the Standard Milling Co. 


W. C. Boeke, secretary of and sales 
manager for the Cascade (Mont.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., made his headquar- 
ters last week at the office of Van Dusen 
& Co., who handle this account in New 
York. ; 


Now that the partnership of Burke & 
McMahon has been dissolved, the office of 
W. T. Burke will remain at 15 White- 
hall Street and that of Joseph J. Mc- 
Mahon will be located at 23-25 Bea- 
ver Street. 


A recent visitor on the floor of the 
exchange was James Gregory, Sydney, 
Australia, guest of E. O. Challenger. 
Mr. Gregory is a famous member of the 
Australian cricket team which is on its 
way home from England. 


Carl Dienst, Frankfort, Germany, a 
mill engineer for a large group of mill- 
ers in Germany, and M. Montenegro, 
Lima, Peru, an importer, were intro- 
duced on the floor of the exchange by 
Joseph Moskowitz last week. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Bakers’ Association is to be held 
at the Lake Placid (N. Y.) Club, Jan. 
16-19. Business sessions are to open on 
the morning of Jan. 17. This meeting 
was originally called for Dec. 4. 


The regular monthly luncheon of the 
Bakers’ Club of New York was held Oct. 
27 at the Hotel Commodore. Frederick 
Frazier, president of the club and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
General Baking Co., presided, and in 
addition to short talks on trade topics, 
motion pictures were shown of the At- 
lantic City convention. About 125 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen were present. 


Lloyd Bowen Sanderson, president of 
Sanderson & Son, shipping agents, and 
general manager in the United States for 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., died 
at his home, 927 Park Avenue, on Oct. 
23. He was ill only a short time, and 
the cause of death was phlebitis. The 


funeral services at Trinity Church on 
Oct. 27 were largely attended, and in- 
terment was in Greenwood Cemetery. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





dent of the Imperial Grain & Milling Co., 
Toledo, who was visiting the New Eng- 
land representatives of the mill, W. B. 
Alger & Co. 


BUFFALO 


Output figures last week, while about 
on the same level as in the previous 
week, were not up to last year at that 
time, and millers were united in saying 
that business was not so good. The un- 
certainty of the wheat market is again 


Louis W. DePass. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was irregular last 


at fault. Buyers are interpreting its 
dips differently from millers. Millers week, but closed steady, with little net 
are sure that higher levels will be change in price. There is no activity, 


buyers and sellers being generally apart 
in their ideas of value and business being 
confined largely to the satisfaction of 
current needs, Supplies in the hands 
of jobbers and bakers are small. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 30: spring first 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.75 
@8.10, first clear $7.50@7.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.85@8.35, straight $7.50 
@7.85; soft winter straight, $6@6.85. 

NOTES 

Two warehouses at Galestown, Del., 
used by George R. Richards for the stor- 
age of flour, were damaged by fire on 
Oct. 25. 

An entertainment during the Christ- 
mas season for orphan children is being 
arranged by committees of the Com- 
mercial and Maritime exchanges and the 
Philadelphia Flour Club, to be held upon 
the main floor of the Bourse. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 


reached, while buyers look for further 
downward swings. 

Enough flour is moving out to keep 
stocks at normal levels, but some sec- 
tions are not as well supplied as dealers 
would like, and shipping directions are 
being urged. 

Soft winter flour is at a standstill, 
with mills not quoting at present. Hard 
winters are moving fairly well, particu- 
larly old-established brands. 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 30: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $8@8.10, clears $7.10@7.20, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; hard winters $8.35 
@8.45, straights $8@8.10; semolina, No. 
2, 4%4c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and- 
rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 30, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents $9.80@9.85 
bbl; pastry, $8.50@8.60; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output ofac- Harry Shere, of the Van Dusen Har- 
Oct. 24-30 ....... 238.000 212,330 sy ‘Fington Co., grain, Minneapolis; F. U. 
Previous week .. 288,000 213.884 s9 Corbin, of B. C. Christopher & Co., grain, 
Year ago ....... 238,000 223,760 94 Kansas City; E. P. Mitchell, Kansas 
daar cae nan Sey te tegtts Li City manager for the Washburn Crosby 
: or " . ‘o; L. B. Denison, of the Denison Mill- 
NOTES ing Co., Minneapolis. 
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BALTIMORE 


Flour was firm but inactive last week. 
Everybody seemed to have plenty. Even 
the 2c drop in wheat at the close failed 
to weaken flour to any appreciable ex- 
tent. The continued soft weather and 
declining visible supply, to say nothing 
of the reduced winter wheat acreage, are 
expected to bring on another good buy- 
ing wave before the close of navigation. 
It is thought by many in the trade that 
the poor quality of much of the grain 
in this and other countries will enhance 
its value. 

Sales for the week were small to thie 
domestic trade, but good so far as the 
export trade was concerned. Mills geu- 
erally were firm on prices. Springs and 
hard winters, barring an occasional ex- 
ception, were held tightly, especially for 
deferred shipment, while the trading was 
confined mostly to near-by soft winter 
straight. The near-by mills seem to he 
well sold up. 

Closing prices, Oct. 30, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, 5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $8.10@8.35, 
standard patent $7.60@7.85; hard winter 
short patent $8@8.25, straight $7.50@ 
7.75; soft winter short patent $7@7.25, 
straight (near-by) $6@6.25. 

NOTES 

Much of the Canadian wheat arriving 
here for export is grading No. 1 hard 
spring. 

Included in receipts last week were 
14,638 bbls flour and 86 tons millfeed 
destined for export. 

In October, Baltimore received 145,- 
683 bbls flour, against 108,598 last year, 
and exported 57,778, against 29,239. 

Millfeed receipts during October were 
1,144 tons, against 1,996 a year ago. 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 15, 
915 tons, against 12,767. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in Oc- 
tober were 1,456,302 bus; last year, 
1,482,612. Grain exports in October, 1,- 
617,378 bus; last year, 1,419,897. 

G. Stewart Henderson, traffic manag: 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
attended a conference of railroad repre- 
sentatives in Chicago last week. 

The Canadian Co-operative Whe:t 
Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., char- 
tered the American steamer Arizonin 
last week to load about 500,000 bus Ca- 
nadian wheat at Baltimore in Novem- 
ber for Genoa, Italy. 

Visitors last week included Ralph EF. 
Nye, of the Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., St. Louis, J. M. Armacost, 


Frank F. Henry, vice president of and 
Buffalo manager for the Washbur 
Crosby Co., is in Boston, 

The Interlake Steamship Co., Cleve- 
land, has closed a contract with the 
American Shipbuilding Co. for a steel 
freighter larger than the Lemoyne, which 
is now the largest one on the Great 
Lakes. 

The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has contracted for the concrete 
caissons of the foundation of its new 
plant on the Buffalo River here. The 
contracts for the building proper have 
not yet been let. Work on the founda- 
tions is progressing. 

W. E. Townsend, treasurer of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange and president of the 
Townsend-Ward Grain Co., died sud- 
denly at his home, on Oct. 30. Mr. 
Townsend was born in East Aurora in 
1865, and had lived in Buffalo for the 
past 25 years, being connected with the 
grain trade during that time. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 

Flour prices are unchanged, while the 
tendency of the market, if anything, is 
downward. Liberal concessions from 
open quotations are reported. 

Arrivals of flour last week were mod- 
erate, but more than equal to demand. 
Compared with a year ago, they show a 
slight falling off. However, there seems 
to be sufficient flour held by jobbers and 
other distributors to supply present needs, 
with some surplus. No one seems dis- 
posed to purchase more than is actually 
required to meet current needs. The 
trade, as a whole, is going into the win- 
ter months with less flour purchased for 
future delivery than for several seasons. 
These conditions are general throughout 
New England. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 30; mill ship- 
ment, per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring first 
patents $9.20@9.35, standard patents 
$8.10@9.20, first clears $7.75@8.15; hard 
winter patents, $7.75@8.30; soft winter 
patents $7.40@8.30, straight $6.80@7.25, 
clear $6.65@6.80. 

NOTES 

M. D. Smith, vice president of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., miller, Minneapolis, was 
in Boston last week. 

Thomas K. Fahy, Geneva, N. Y., and 
C, E. Beach and 1H. S. Klein, Chicago, 
were in Boston last week. 

Le Roy W. Todd, a former Boston 
hay and grain receiver, now located in 
Owasso, Mich., was here last week, on 
his return from a hunting trip to Maine. 

Recent visitors at the Grain & Flour 
Exchange include W. E. Savage, presi- 
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of Richards & Armacost, grain, Camp- 
bellstown, Ohio, and H. E. Kinney, of the 
H. E. Kinney Grain Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Nov. 1 wére 1,014,583 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 1,208,426; flour exports 
323,596, a year ago 496,470; grain re- 
ceipts 22,122,223 bus, a year ago 21,223,- 
782; grain exports 19,074,720, a year 
ago 25,528,426. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
through the efforts of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, has allocated two 
additional steamers in November for the 
relief of the grain export trade at this 
port, and will endeavor to render fur- 


ther assistance in this connection if 
nec ded. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
PITTSBURGH 


he flour market was firm practically 
ali last week, with prices slightly higher. 
Tl.'s was notably true of soft winter, 
which averaged about 50c bbl higher than 
in the previous week. The ranges on 
bo’: hard winter and spring flours were 
na:row, and demand for both was light. 
Th> bulk of the sales were in small lots 
for prompt shipment. There is a dispo- 
sit'on on the part of the larger buyers 
to .old off until prices decline. 

me mill representatives from the 
No -thwest, it is reported, made slight 
cor cessions to stimulate sales last week, 
bu! the results of this move were not 
sai'sfactory, as buyers anticipated an- 
other break in prices. Clears were in 
fai’ demand, and prices held firm. 

lost sales in soft winters were to cake 
ani pastry makers, who are buying free- 
ly. especially when an advantageous 
price is made. The bulk of the sales of 
sping and hard winter flours were of 
nationally advertised brands. Sales of 
semolina showed an improvement. The 
quetation on Oct. 30 was 4%c Ib, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 30, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent $8 
@%.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@8; 
hard winter short patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $7.25@7.75, clears $6.75 
@7.25; soft winter, $6@6.50, bulk. 

NOTES 

James E. Strader, president of the 
Strader Mercantile Co., Philippi, W. Va., 
dealer in flour and groceries, died at his 
home there on Oct. 25, aged 62. 

Griffith Ellis, owner of Penn Roller 
Mill, Indiana, Pa., which burned on Oct. 
18, has taken over the Latrobe (Pa.) 
Flour Mill and is engaged in milling 
there. 

The illness of Fred C. Haller, presi- 
dent of the Haller Baking Co., caused 
the banquet in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the busi- 
ness to be postponed until a date not 
yet announced. C. C. Larus. 





GERMANY CANCELS ORDER 
REDUCING FLOUR DUTIES 


Wasurneoton, D. C.—The German gov- 
ernment’s recent order reducing flour du- 
ties has been withdrawn. This order 
would have reduced the flour duties to 
$1.13 per 100 Ibs for all grain flour, ex- 
cept barley and oats, and to $1.58 per 
100 Ibs for the latter. 

These rates, although recalled, were in- 
troduced in the provisional trade agree- 
ment with France, effective for six 
months from Aug. 21, 1926. Countries 
not having a most favored nation agree- 
ment with Germany were excluded from 
the reduction. 

It was stated that the purpose of this 
arrangement was to protect the Gernlan 
milling industry, to some extent, from 
severe Canadian competition. Canada 
dess not have a most favored nation 
arreement with Germany, and would 
ve been obliged to pay the autonomous 
duty rate of $2.12 per 100 lbs flour. 





Much interest was aroused in Manitoba 
recently by the use of an electric motor 
driven by power generated on the Winni- 
pez River, 140 miles distant, for thresh- 
ing wheat on a farm at Carman, Man. 
Tse operation showed an actual cash 
Seving, the cost of power averaging .6c 


Nir 
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SEATTLE 


New business with outside domestic 
and local markets was light last week, 
though milling operations were compara- 
tively heavy in order to take care of 
good bookings made earlier in the season. 
Stocks of flour in buyers’ hands in north 
coast markets are light, resulting in it 
being ordered out in a satisfactory man- 
ner to meet current requirements. 

Fair Trade in the East.—Trade with 
the Atlantic seaboard in both hard and 
scft wheat flours. was fair last week, 
and the volume moving to those markets 
is*steadily increasing. The reputation of 
Pacific Coast flours as essentially soft 
wheat products has been a handicap in 
selling the bakery trade in eastern mar- 
kets, but with Montana wheat, the high- 
est protein wheat grown in the United 
States, available to the coast mills, as 
well as the soft wheat of the Pacific 
states, eastern bakers are gradually look- 
ing with more favor upon Pacific Coast 
flours for both their bread and pastry 
flour requirements. 

Flour Prices——Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Oct. 29: 
family short patents $7.90@8.40 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $6.80@7.20, 
98’s; standard patent $7.10@7.55, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.70@8.60. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.30@8.75; Montana, 
$7.60@7.90. 

Export Trade.—There was no flour de- 
mand from the Orient last week. Ad- 
vices from Hongkong and the Philip- 
pines are that those markets are over- 
stocked. North China reported cheap 
Japanese flour offers and falling ex- 
change as precluding American flours. 
Quotations for the Orient were reduced 
20c bbl last week to $6.90@7, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong and North China, for straights and 
clears. 

In spite of the high ocean freight rates 
to the United Kingdom, a moderate busi- 
ness was done there last week. Early 
in the week, when ocean space was quot- 
ed at 50s ton, hard wheat flour sold at 
42s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., and soft wheat 
straights at 41s 6d. Since then the rate 
has been advanced to 55s, and no new 
business has been reported. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 24-80 ...csvee 46,800 31,989 60 
Previous week .... 46,800 28,026 63 
SOE Ge Se arvecece 52,800 28,674 54 
Two years ago..... 52,800 29,725 56 
Three years ago... 52,800 43,633 83 
Four years ago.... 52,800 40,708 77 
Five years ago.... 52,800 27,749 52 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
* bbis bbls tivity 
Oct. 34-380 ..ccvece 57,000 45,482 80 
Previous week..... 57,000 46,353 81 
ORF OBO cecces v0.2 57,000 37,107 65 
Two years ago..... 57,000 14,846 26 
Three years ago... 57,000 64,913 96 
Four years ago.... 57,000 28,560 50 
Five years ago.... 57,000 52,497 92 
NOTES 


The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange es- 
tablished a sample grain market, Nov. 1. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Pendle- 
ton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., was in 
Seattle last week. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of William Morri- 
son & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, flour import- 
ers, spent several days in Seattle last 
week, leaving here for the Southwest. 

At the Shipping Board hearing at 
Seattle last week, in reply to questions 
as to the national shipping policy, the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce declared 
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itself in favor of private ownership and 
operation, the divorcing of the fleet cor- 
poration from the Shipping Board, and 
the creation of a department of marine. 
The Fisher Flouring Mills Co. has 
adopted a unique scheme for marking 
its various grades of flour used by bak- 
ers, by branding the sacks with the re- 
production of a totem pole and the word 
“Totem,” in addition to the individual 
brand of each grade, in order to differ- 
entiate between the advertising of such 
flours and that of these made for the 
family trade. Each of its 12 Totem 
brands is printed in a different color. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour is steady, but inactive. There is 
still some big business available, but buy- 
ers are showing no interest at present 
prices. In line with the general advance 
of the previous week, local mills raised 
the price of family patents 20c bbl last 
week. Milling is light. Quotations, Oct. 
28, basis carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco: family patents $8.80@9 bbl, 
straights $6.70@6.90; Kansas standard 
patents $8.30@8.50, Dakota standard 
patents $8@8.25, Montana standard pat- 
ents $8@8.25; Oregon and Washington 
blue-stem patents, $7@7.20; northern 
pastry, $6.55@6.70. 

NOTES 

The cotton yield in California this year 
will average 349 Ibs per acre, or a total 
of 122,000 bales. 

The warehouse of the Tornell-Larson 
Grain & Produce Co., Ripon, Cal., was 
recently damaged by fire. Partially in- 
sured. 

M. Thomsen, president of the Centen- 
nial Mill Co. and the Pacific Coast Bis- 
cuit Co., Seattle, was in San Francisco 
recently. 

E. L. Lrrsrncer. 


PORTLAND 


Local flour business was rather small 
last week, buyers holding off because of 
the uncertain trend of wheat. Prices 
held at the previous week’s range, family 
patents being listed on Oct. 30 at $8.05 
bbl, hard wheat second patents at $8.35 
and blue-stem second patents at $7.35, in 
straight cars. Prices indicated in export 
flour inquiries were too low to be consid- 
ered, 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Geb, BEBO ccccscccessosee, 20,088 43 
Previous week .......+.+.++-. 28,345 45 
We SE Se ccewevsraccscre SB 45 
TWO YOArs AFO ...ccccceee 30,076 48 
Three years ago .......+-> 5 § 89 
Four years ago.........66- 3 64 
Five years ago .......+00. 61 





Flour exports last week were 5,000 
bbls to Hongkong, 1,750 to Iloilo, 2,872 
to Cebu, 12,012 to Manila, 2,376 to 
Hawaii, 200 to Lima, 500 to Paita, 490 
to Antofagasta, and 1,808 to Amster- 
dam. Domestic water shipments were 
6,194 sacks to New York and 1,750 to 
Boston. 

J. M. Lownspbate. 


OGDEN 


Although there was considerable in- 
quiry from the Pacific Coast, Utah mills 
reported very little new business last 
week, while shipping instructions also 
were slow. Demand from the Southeast 
has not improved, cotton conditions af- 
fecting buying in that territory. 

The intermountain and Rocky Moun- 
tain territory has, however, been pro- 
ductive of fairly good business. Mills 
continue to operate at capacity, this be- 
ing made necessary by the large bookings 
early in the present season. 


469 


Quotations advanced last week, Utah 
mills on Oct. 30 offering the Pacific 
Coast second patents at $7.50@8.10 bbl 
and family patents at $7.90@8.50, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia common points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. Advances were also made in the 
quotations of soft wheat flours to the 
Southeast, offerings being at $7.55@8.25 
bbl for high patents, with straights at 
$7.35@7.75, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
lower Mississippi River points, basis 98- 
Ib cottons. Intermountain dealers were 
quoted $7@7.60 bbl for family patents 
and $6.60@7 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden and other Utah common points, 
basis 98-Ib cottons. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


The prices on flour in Los Angeles 
were 20c higher last week, the increase 
being due to advance in wheat. Demand 
does not seem to be affected in any way 
by the increase, the mills still doing a 
fair business. Bookings for future ship- 
ment are being made regularly, and de- 
liveries are moving freely. Quotations, 
Oct. 27: hard wheat seconds, car lots, 
basis %’s, $7.80 bbl; blended seconds, 
$7.50; California pastry, $7.20; Kansas 
straights, $7.60; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem, $7.50; Montana straights, 
$8.70; Dakota straights, $9; Washington 
pastry, $7.25. 


INCREASED WHEAT DEMAND 
IS FORESEEN IN CHINA 


Greater prospects for increased con- 
sumption of American farm products in 
China and Japan are seen by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
has assigned Paul C. Nyhus, former state 
crop statistician for Wisconsin, to a two 
years’ study of oriental markets. Mr. 
Nyhus also will collect data concerning 
agricultural production in the Orient 
which is competitive with American prod- 
ucts. 

Tobacco, cotton and wheat are the 
three principal commodities for which 
there is promise of increased consump- 
tion in China and Japan, in the opinion 
of department officials. 

The Orient, it is pointed out, through 
the development of big coast cities with 
large foreign population, the industriali- 
zation of which has taken place since the 
war, and because of the large number of 
natives who have traveled abroad and 
who have changed their living habits and 
are inculcating similar changes in the 
people at home, is becoming an increas- 
ingly important international market. 

Department records show that China 
took more wheat from the United States 
in 1923-24 than did England. Of the 
1923 American wheat crop we exported 
some 44,000,000 bus to the Orient. Al- 
though China produces large quantities 
of this grain, the cost of shipping it from 
central China to coast cities is more than 
that of water transportation direct from 
the United States, 








INCREASED FLOUR IMPORTS 
ARE FORESEEN FOR EUROPE 


Wasuincton, D. C—The United 
States agricultural commissioner at Ber- 
lin has estimated Europe’s wheat short- 
age at 133,000,000 bus, exclusive of Rus- 
sia. He reports that there is a large in- 
crease in the proportion of low grade. 
wheat. The potato crop is smaller. It is 
pointed out that these circumstances 
make for increased imports of both 
wheat and flour, and that tariffs, milling 
restrictions and currency difficulties will 
not appreciably offset this tendency. 

The European feed grain crops are ap- 
parently larger this year than last, and 
it is expected that there will be no in- 
crease in over-sea demand for feed bar- 
ley, corn, or oats. 





200-BBL METOLIUS (OREGON) 
MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Seattte, Wasu., Nov. 1.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The 200-bbl mill at Metolius, 
Oregon, owned by H. M. Seethoff, burned 
Oct. 29. The loss was $75,000, with but 
little insurance. The mill formerly was 
operated by the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., and later by the Sperry Flour Co. 

W. C. Tirrany, 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—The millfeed market is firm- 
er, attributed to scarcity of offerings 
and not to improvement in demand. 
Local handlers say it is practically im- 
possible to interest the trade in any 
grades. ,Country dealers are buying very 
sparingly, and mixers are said to be well 
supplied. The latter are enjoying a little 
better demand, but their stocks are 
ample. However handlers look for a 
decided improvement in the very near 
future, as prices are considered low for 
this time of year. Spring bran was 
quoted, Oct. 30, at $24.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $25, standard middlings $25.50, 
flour middlings $29@30, and red dog $35 
@36. 


Milwaukee.—The improvement which 
set in a week ago continues. Bran is $1 
ton higher and middlings 75c@$1. The 
tone of the market is the best in several 
months. Developments confirm the pre- 
dictions of many traders that the heavy 
feeding season finds supplies extremely 
low in cohsuming sections. The bulk of 
winter needs remains to be covered, No- 
vember-December feed has been offered 
only at substantial premiums over spot, 
with the supply not large and prospects 
for only moderate production while flour 
business remains slack. Quotations, Oct. 
80: bran $24@25 ton, winter bran $23.70 
@24.20, standard middlings $25@25.50, 
flour middlings $29@29.75, and red dog 
$34@35, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Although there was no pro- 
nounced activity in millfeed last week, 
values remained steady. Millers did not 
push sales. Large stocks have not been 
accumulated by feeders so far this crop 
year, and an improvement in demand is 
anticipated as soon as winter weather 
prevails. Quotations, Oct. 30: soft wheat 
bran $24@24.50 ton, hard wheat bran 
$23.50@24, and gray shorts $29.50@30. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Mill quotations are firm 
at last week’s level, and jobbers’ prices 
have advanced about 50c on bran and 
standard middlings. Offerings are re- 
stricted, due to the limited operation of 
mills, which are working under the han- 
dicap of insufficient shipping directions 
against old flour bookings. Buying and 
inquiry also are light, although some job- 
bers reported a spurt of activity last 
week. Directions on feed continue dif- 
ficult to secure. In fact, no instructions 
have been given as yet against a num- 
ber of October contracts. Jobbers say 
that it is hard to sell at even 50c under 
their quoted figures, except for future 
shipment. Buyers apparently are stocked 
up, and not in a position to take feed 
at once. Mills report a fairly good busi- 
ness in both straight and mixed cars. 
They describe heavy feeds as especially 
tight, some reporting that red dog is al- 
most unobtainable. Mills ask $1 ton ad- 
ditional for December shipment. City 
mill quotations, Nov. 2: bran $22@23 
- ton, standard middlings $23@23.50, flour 
middlings $28.50@29, red dog $33@34, 
wheat mixed feed $25@31, and rye mid- 
dlings $20. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Nov. 2 Year ago 
) MPPEeE TRE 22.00@22.50 $.....@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 26.00@28.50 28.50@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.50@33.50 36.00@39.00 


Great Falls.—Considerable activity is 
evidenced in millfeed. Buyers seem anx- 
ious to provide requirements for Janu- 
ary, February and March at present 


prices. Quotations, Oct. 30: standard 
bran $22.50 ton, standard middlings 
$24.50. 


Duluth—Demand for millfeed is suf- 
ficient to care for what mills have to 
offer. Both car and round lots have 


been taken, Market conditions generally, 
however, are not active. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for bran de- 
veloped rapidly last week, resulting in a 
small advance and a firm undertone. 
Mixed car buying, which has for several 
weeks kept the market from becoming 
topheavy, is well maintained, and there is 
added interest on the part of some of the 
large mixers. Several sales of 1,000 tons 
were reported last week. Southwestern 
bran is more nearly in line with north- 
western prices than at any previous time 
on this crop. Shorts are maintaining the 
recent levels without difficulty, but they 
did not experience the better demand of 
bran. Scattered sales, mostly of single 
cars, constitute the bulk of current busi- 
ness. Inquiry for both bran or shorts 
from the South and Southeast shows some 
decline. Quotations, Oct. 30, basis car 
lots, Kansas City: bran, $21.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $25@25.50; gray shorts, 
$27 @27.50. 

Atchison.—The feed market has recov- 
ered from its recent dull period, and 
prices are considerably firmer. Good de- 
mand exists, both for current and future 
deliveries. Quotations, Oct. 30, basis car 
lots, Atchison: bran, $21.50 ton; mill-run, 
$25; gray shorts, $21.50. 

Hutchinson.—Some improvement in in- 
quiry for millfeed was experienced last 
week, with shorts in particularly good 
demand. Stocks of the latter are rap- 
idly being liquidated, but a considerable 
amount of bran is still in storage. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 30, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$22 ton; mill-run, $25@26; gray shorts, 
$28@30. 

Salina.—The feed market is practical- 
ly unchanged, with rather spotted de- 
mand, Prices remain steady. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 28, basis Kansas City, in 100- 
Ib lots: bran, $1.10@1.15; mill-run, $1.25 
@1.30; gray shorts, $1.40@1.50. 

Oklahoma City.—Feed demand was not 
brisk last week. Prices remained un- 
changed. Fair weather kept many buy- 
ers out of the market. Straight bran 
sold on Oct. 30 at $1.20 per 100 lbs, mill- 
run at $1.30, and gray shorts at $1.50. 

Wichita——There is an _ exceptionally 
good demand for millfeed. With the 
cooler weather coming on, dealers are 
stocking up. Demand is especially good 
for shorts, gray selling around $31 ton in 
straight car lots to local territory. 
Prices, basis Kansas City, Oct. 29: bran, 
$22 ton; mill-run, $25@26; gray shorts, 
$29. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed has held up well, 
with middlings showing some firmness. 
Demand has been well maintained, and 
some mills are sold up. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on Oct. 29 at $26@ 
30.75 ton, mixed feed at $28@32.75, and 
middlings at $30@34.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansville—Millfeed continues active. 
Demand is largely for shorts, though 
mixed feed is having almost full sale. 
Bran alone is showing lack of demand. 
Quotations, Oct. 30: bran $28 ton, mixed 
feed $28@82, and shorts $30@34. 


, THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Though little millfeed buy- 
ing is being done for future needs, or- 
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ders for immediate requirements are 
coming in very briskly, brokers being 
more than satisfied with conditions, con- 
sidering the adverse effect low cotton 
prices are having on most lines. Collec- 
tions, however, are reported to be slow- 
ing up. Prices showed steady advances 
last week. Quotations, delivered in At- 
lanta, Oct. 30: bran, basis 100-lb bags, 
$31@32 ton; winter middlings, $33@34; 
standard middlings, $32@33; red dog, 
$45 @46. 

Nashville——Trade in millfeed is re- 
ported fairly good at practically all mills. 
Demand is chiefly for current needs, con- 
sumers not accumulating stocks for fu- 
ture requirements. Very little change 
has been noted in values for some time. 
Quotations, Oct. 30: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $25@27 ton; standard middlings, 
$28@30. 

Memphis.—Demand for shorts is dis- 
appointing. Receipts last week were 
light. Hog feeders are not buying as 
they usually do. Grays were steady at 
$31 ton on Oct. 29. Wheat bran was 
quiet, and a few cars.sold at $25. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was not brisk last 
week, as weather, which fluctuates be- 
tween hot and cold, has been holding 
buyers off. Quotations, Oct. 29: red dog, 
$40@43 ton; flour middlings, $34@35; 
standard middlings, $30@31; bran, $29 
@30. 

THE EAST 

Buffalo—Jobbers say that trade is 
slack, and their prices are 50c@$1 ton 
under mill quotations. Mills are firm, 
with good demand and limited offerings. 
Quotations, Oct. 30: bran, $25.50@26.50 
ton; standard middlings, $26@27; flour 
middlings, $33.50; red dog, $38.50. 

Pittsburgh—tThe millfeed market was 
very active last week. There was more 
demand. Inquiries for deferred ship- 
ment were more numerous. Offerings 
were light. Quotations,: Oct. 30: stand- 
ard middlings, $29@29.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $32.50@33.50; spring bran, 
$28@29; red dog, $39.50@40.50. 


Baltimore.—Soft winter bran is easier; 
otherwise, feed is steady, with demand 
very quiet. Quotations, Oct. 30, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $29@29.50; 
soft winter bran, $29@30; standard mid- 
dlings, $29@30; flour middlings, $32@ 
33; red dog, $40@41. 

Boston.—Bran and middlings advanced 
last week. Only a moderate demand 
was noted. Other feeds held steady. 
Local stocks of wheat feed are light. 
Canadian pure bran was sold on Oct. 
30 at $30 ton, and pure middlings $31.50. 
Quotations, Oct. 30, near-by or prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $29.75@30.50; hard winter bran, 
$29.75@30; soft winter bran, $30@30.50; 
standard middlings, $31@31.25; flour 
middlings, $36@36.50; mixed feed, $32.75 
@37.50; red dog, $41.50; stock feed, $35; 
reground oat hulls, $11. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and there is a rather better 
tone to the. market, though there is no 
activity in demand. Quotations, Oct. 30, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $29.50@ 
80.50 ton, hard winter bran $30@30.50, 
soft winter bran $30.50@31, standard 
middlings $31@32, flour middlings $37@ 
39, as to quality, and red dog $42@43. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Ogden.—A more active demand and 
higher prices prevailed in the millfeed 
market last week. Demand from the Pa- 
cific Coast was good, and there was in- 
creased call from the intermountain ter- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 2, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per. ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
BOPINE DEAR «oc ccccoccses Bi.cice @24.50 $22.00 @23.00 §$.....@..... $.....@..... $29.00@29.50 
Hard winter BRAN .. 2.025 ssece @25.00 .....@..... eoeee@21.50 23.60@24.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ceoor Sshdw. Leehee UP osece eeeee@..... 24.00@24.50 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@25.50 23.00 @23.50 25.00@25.50 .....@..... 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 28.50 @29.00 see @27.50 29.50@30.00 32.00@33.00 
MOG GOR ii ic tevecove 35.00@36.00 33.00 @34.00 woes cecee Dooces 40.00 @41.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ $25.60@26.50 $.....@..... $29.75@30.50 $.....@..... $.....@...:. 
Hard winter bran ...... «sss. Decree --@. 29.75@30.00 .. viet. sere 
Soft winter bran ....... «ws. . Ae --@. 30.00 @30.50 @ 25.00 @27.00 
Standard middlings*.... 26.560@27.50 -- @. 31.00@31.50 .....@ 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «+. @33.50 --@. ko) eee, Dee, Sere 
BOG, BOR cs bvcvtecesiuce pecan @38.50 .....@.. 00 cp ORE «cere Qicewe cecceMMccces 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOS. 20 cscs ccdeceBe does @28. ES - @30.00 $.....@41.00 
TOP UMEIROR. 0 ous pase Sous @ 24.00 @ 26.00 ce 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 
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ritory. Heavier feeding has been start- 
ed in Utah, Idaho and Nevada with the 
advent of colder weather. There was a 
general advance of 50c@$1 ton in the 
intermountain section. Red bran and 
mill-run were quoted on Oct. 30 to Pa- 
cific Coast trade at $30@30.50 ton, 
blended mill-run at $31, white bran and 
mill-run at $32, and middlings at $45 
@46, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. There was strength also 
in the quotations to Utah dealers, with 
red bran and mill-run offered at $26 ton, 
white bran $28, and middlings $41.50@42, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
is steadier. There is still considerable 
demand for spot feed, with none avail- 
able. November feed is getting scarce, 
and some mills are sold up. White feed 
from the North is particularly scarce, as 
mills are grinding very little white wheat. 
Due to light milling operations, local 
mills are buying considerable eastern red 
feed and are selling none of their own 
output. Quotations, Oct. 28, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Montana bran and mill-run, $28 
@29 ton; Kansas bran, $31@32; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $29@30; 
white bran and mill-run, $30.50@31.50; 
standard shorts, $32@33; flour mid- 
dlings, $44.50@45.50. 

Seattle.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
under good demand and light offerings. 
Washington mills are generally sold 
ahead as far as they care to be, and 
Montana mills have nothing near by to 
offer. Washington standard mill-run and 
Montana mixed feed were quoted on Oct. 
30 at $26 ton. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed prices re- 
mained practically unchanged last week, 
with demand slightly better than fair. 
Mills cannot complain, and buying is 
expected to be still more active in the 
future. Quotations, Oct. 27: Kansas 
bran, $382 ton; white mill-run, $32; red 
mill-run, $30; blended mill-run, $31; 
flour middlings, $46. 

Portland.—There was no improvement 
in the millfeed market last week. De- 
mand was slow, and offerings were fair. 
Prices were unchanged at $26 ton for 
mill-run and $41 for middlings, in 
straight cars. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—Heavy snowfalls in many 
parts of the Canadian West have had 
their effect upon the demand for mill- 
feed. Millers in this part of the country 
report a good demand for bran and 
shorts, which is readily absorbing their 
offerings, and stocks everywhere are 
light. Prices have made no change. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 30, Fort William basis: 
Manitoba, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $25@27, shorts $27@29; 
Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Montreal.—The millfeed market is very 
firm. Mills’ stocks of bran are fair, but 
those of shorts are not so large, while 
supplies of middlings are depleted ev- 
erywhere and the demand for them is 
still increasing, with mills unable to {ill 
orders. The needs of farmefs, now being 
filled, are alone sufficient to take care of 
the large quantities of middlings being 
produced as a result of large export 
flour shipments. New England buyers 
are showing considerable interest. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 30: bran $28.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $41.25, all jutes, f.o.)., 
cars, Montreal rate points; at Fort Wi!- 
liam, bran $21, shorts $23, middlings $:4, 
all jute, ex-track, net cash. 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed has 
greatly improved. Mills are finding a 
ready market for their output, and could 
sell more than they are producing. 
Prices advanced $1 last week. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 30: bran $28 ton, shorts $0, 
and middlings $41, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the we:k 
ending Oct. 30, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 1,155 582 14,642 18,291 
Kansas City .. 2,180 580 3,360 1,950 
New York .... 2 6 ws i4 
Boston ......% 20 205 
Baltimore .... 109 457 
Philadelphia .. 240 240 éas al 
Milwaukee .... 880 442 2,220 3,677 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills are experiencing 
no difficulty in disposing of their prod- 
ucts. The brisk inquiry is being met, al- 
though mills are having a hard time to 
get supplies of good milling oats. Prices 
did not change last week, and on Oct. 
30 rolled oats were selling at $7.50 bbl, 
in 90-lb jutes, mixed cars, delivered; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


\ontreal—Oatmeal was strong last 
week, and prices were marked up 10c. 
Quotations, Oct. 30, rolled oats, $3.70 per 
90 ibs, oatmeal $4.07 per 98 Ibs. 


| innéipeg.—Oatmeal millers report a 
bri-k demand, which is restricted to some 
extent by difficulty in obtaining good 
mi!‘ing oats, as the inclement weather is 
holiing back shipments from western 
poists, and offerings are light. As a 
result, prices again advanced last week. 
Qui tations, Oct. 30: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bays, $3.75, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


\{inneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
Nov. 1 at $2.62% per 90 Ibs. 
hiladelphia.—There is a fair inquiry 

.for oatmeal, and values are well sus- 
tained at the recent advance. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 30, $3@3.25 per 90-Ib sack 
for ground, 


on 


~ 


/'oston.—Oatmeal is in good demand, 
wi!) the market firmly held. Rolled was 
quoted, on Oct. 30, at $2.95, and cut and 
ground at $3.24, in 90-lb sacks. 
icago.—The advance in export has 
cut off export demand for oat products, 
an’ importers are inclined to use up 
present stocks before entering the mar- 
ket again. The domestic call, however, 
continues quite brisk, and shipping di- 
rections are good. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Oct. 30, at $2.55 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal $2.80 per 100 Ibs. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—-Even with the quota- 
tions of cottonseed products at extremely 
low ebb, demand was weak and ship- 
ments light. Freight charges and lack 
of demand, coupled with the low prices, 
have made most cottonseed dealers very 
pessimistic. The overproduction of cot- 
ton has brought the price of cottonseed 
products down to an extremely low level, 
and E. R. Chivers, dealer here, said last 
week that if oil should drop another 1,c 
soap manufacturers would be justified 
in getting into the market, as this price 
would place oil on a competitive basis 
with tallow. This, he believes, would 
stimulate sales and bring about an in- 
crease in the price of the oil for edible 
purposes. Quotations on Oct. 28: choice 
cottonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $23 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $26; hulls, 
sound quality, $4.75. 

Memphis.—Being sold up pretty well 
for October and November shipment, oil 





mills are not offering meal so freely. 
The enlarged crop estimate and the fa- 
vorable weather for harvesting it put a 
damper on buying on the declining mar- 
ket. The scarcity of vessels has checked 
export activity. On Oct. 28 41 per cent 
was quoted at $23.50 ton, 43 per cent at 
$25. Hulls were slow, selling at $2.50 
ton for loose. 


Milwaukee.—Despite the continued 
weakness in cotton, the ruling price of 
the meal is unchanged, although easy. 
There is not much inquiry or demand, 
but neither are offerings pressing heavily 
on the market. The relative cheapness 
of this product in comparison with other 
high protein concentrates seems to be 
recognized but not appreciated. Quota- 
tion, Oct. 80, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $28.50 
@33 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Business in cottonseed 
meal has improved, and sales were made 
in large quantities last week. Offerin 
were lighter than in the preceding week. 


‘ Prices were practically unchanged. Quo- 


tations, Oct. 30: 43 per cent, $31.75 ton; 
41 per cent, $30.25; 36 per cent, $28.75. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was firmly 
held last week. Demand is improved. 
On Oct. 30 shippers offered meal for 
shipment, Boston points, at $30.50@35 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Los Angeles,—Cottonseed meal ad- 
vanced $1 last week, but this did not 
affect buying, the demand remaining sat- 
isfactory for this time of year. Mills 
expect a slight increase in business in 
the near future. Quotation, Oct. 27, $33 
ton. 


San Francisco.—Cottonseed meal is 
very weak, due to the decline in cotton 
prices. Dry weather is making the de- 
mand fair. Quotation, Oct. 30, $35 ton, 
delivered, San Francisco. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Quotations on dried butter- 
milk remain about unchanged, and de- 
mand continues to improve. Prices on 
Oct. 80 were 9@10c lb, Chicago. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.—A slight improvement in 
screenings is reported by some dealers, 
although the market, as a whole, is about 
unchanged from a week ago. Light 
weights are quoted at $1@10 ton, me- 
dium $5@11.50, and heavy $10@14.50. 
Good country screenings, suitable for 
cleaning and separating, are quoted at 
$18@15.50. Mill oats bring 24@27c bu. 

Duluth.—Screenings are dull. Buyers 
show no interest. Weather conditions 
hold satisfactory, with pasturage favor- 
able, and so long as these conditions 
obtain no improvement is anticipated. 
The advent of colder weather may stir 
up interest. 

Winnipeg.—Refuse screenings at the 
close were quoted at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 

Toronto.—Screenings are in good de- 
mand, and there is an abundance of sup- 
plies. Prices did not change last week, 
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and on Oct. 30 government standard 
screenings were quoted at $23@25 ton, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 





The Millers’ National Federation in a 
recent bulletin has warned members 
against making contributions without 
careful investigation to special and tem- 
porary organizations and committees or- 
ganized to secure reductions in corpora- 
tion and income tax rates. It is pointed 
out that the efforts of such temporary 
groups frequently are not only futile, 
but also hamper the work of permanent 
bodies working with various government 
agencies in the development of rational 
programs of tax reduction. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Saturday, Oct. 30, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
BEE cad See dccevesecces $24.50 $21.50@22.00 
Pure wheat bran . 25.00 22.50@23.00 
Middlings ........ 25.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings . 28.50 27.00@27.50 
ee, eee 39.00 32.00@33.00 
Mixed feed ........... 28.00 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 42.50 43.00@43.50 
) EER EEEEE LET EE 42.50 43.00@43.50 
Middlings* ........... 33.00 30.50@31.00 
ML EEEEE. 96-4000 6S0000 45.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

DN ai os6s cbs enes ens 26.00 22.00@22.50 
Middlings ............ 26.50 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dow ......++.+++- 39.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
BOORM sec ccccvcccessees 2 24.00 @ 24.50 
Brown shorts . 2 25.50 @ 26.50 
Gray shorts ... . .50@29.50 
GUS F008 ccccis om 3.5 5.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed 27.00 @ 29.00 

Buftalo— 

PUTO WEAR cécccvevcess § 3.5 26.00 @ 26.50 
BOM cece odisiccvescsee B 25.00 @ 25.50 
Standard middlings ... 29. 26.00 @ 26.50 





00 @32.50 


Flour middlings ...... ‘ 
-560@38.00 





MOG GOR ccceeevesecse 

Heavy mixed feed .... 33. 33.50 @34.00 
Ce GEE. Sesccacvecnses 5. 44.00 @44.50 

Kansas City— 

Pure bran .........+.- 25.00 22.00@22.50 
MOR ccccccscasecevies 25.00 21.00@22.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 26.00@26.50 
CU GOTOR cc ccc ccces 32.00 27.00@28.00 
i a ee 43.00 36.00@36.50 


Philadelphia— 


Winter bran 33.00 30.00@30.50 


Pure bran ............ 32.50 29.50@30.00 
Spring bran .......... 31.50 28.50@29.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 29.50@30.00 
gf Br 45.50 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 34.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.20 23.70@24.20 
BRPGE cccwccccccseccvee BUOe 96.000 35.00 
EE ows ooo 400% 42 27.50 25.00@25.50 


Flour middlings ...... 31.00 29.00@29.75 






Red dog ............- 39.00 34.00@35.00 
ee WE. 6 ée<en 680 ... 25.00 20.00@21.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.50 28.50@33.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 24.50@25.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 34.00 36.00@37.50 


eves e @27.75 


Gluten feedtt 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


eS ie ee $8.30 $9.10 
BREE . cvescceveesacees 7.00 9.10 
Ei REE. 6 0 d.0 20.000 004.0% s09-5 7.50 
PEOMORS CU cc cccscces 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ........++.+:+ 5.70 6.50 
MOUMGIO ca cciscciccosves coe 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {$100 lbs. 





Bixep FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Reports on business in 
mixed feeds are mixed; some note a 
slight improvement, although dairy feeds 
remain rather inactive. Directions on the 
latter are also slowing up. Prices are 
practically unchanged to a little higher 
on dairy feeds. 

St. Louis —Demand for mixed feeds is 
still largely of a hand-to-mouth nature. 
As stocks have been kept low all year, 
this class of business is of fair volume. 
Manufacturers expect no _ particular 
change from this attitude in the near 
future. Demand is expected to improve 
when feeding becomes more general. Un- 
usually heavy rains in a large part of 
the feeding territory have kept pastures 
green later than usual. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Oct. 30, at $41 
ton, high grade horse feed $37.50@38, 
and scratch feed $44@45. 

Nashville—Demand for mixed feeds 
was improved last week, although busi- 
ness continued comparatively light. Bet- 
ter trade is expected by mills when the 
cotton situation becomes more settled. 
Quotations, Oct. 30: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $30@41 ton; dairy feed, $32@43; 
poultry scratch, $39@50; poultry mash, 
$58@70. 

Memphis.—The large supply of feed- 
stuffs and conditions in the cotton mar- 
ket continue to restrict mixed feed busi- 
ness. Mills are operating on light sched- 
ule. Cooler weather, with frost in some 
districts, has stimulated buying of dairy 
feeds. Normal activity is reported in 
poultry feed. 

_Atlanta.—Brokers report continued 
good business, although few orders are 
coming in for future requirements. Low 
cotton prices are beginning to have an 
unfavorable effect on sales, and are also 
slowing up collections. The outlook is 
for fair business for the next two weeks 
at least. Quotations, delivered in At- 
lanta, Oct. 30: high grade feed $40@41 
ton, lower grade $28@30; chicken feed 
$50, lower grade $40@45. 

Montreal—Demand for mixed feeds 
continues very good. The absence of 
middlings in the stocks of most stores 
aids mixed feeds. Prices are still very 
firm. Quotations, Oct. 30, car lots, ex- 
track, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: spe- 
cial high grade feed $43 ton, first grade 
feeds $38@39, second grade $34@36.25, 
third grade $29, chicken feed $69, grow- 
ing mash $72, first quality scratch grains 
$54, seconds $51. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are selling free- 
ly, this being the active season for them. 
Quotations, Oct. 30: oat chop $45.25 ton, 
oat and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$43.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$42.25, feed wheat $55.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car lots 
are quoted at the same prices, but the 
basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; dis- 
count for cash, 25c ton. 


a 















December 
5 12 19 26 


November 
7 14 21 28 


October 
3 1017 243 





$36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.90 


29.00 








Range of Bran Prices 














January February March 





April 
2 9 16 23 30| 6 13 20 27| 6 13 20 27} 3 1017 24)1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26|3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 28) 4 11 18 25 |2 9 16 23 30 














May June July 








August September October 











Spring Bran (Mi 


lis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 
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CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—Millers were good buyers of 
cash wheat last week, taking all the bet- 
ter grades of dry grain and what wet 
grain showed good milling quality. A 
pronounced feature was the improved 
trade in red winters, which have been 
picked up by millers here and in the 
East, premiums having advanced %2@ 
14%4c. On Oct. 29 No. 3 red sold at 
$1.39, there being no trades in No. 1 
and No, 2. 

Minneapolis.—Cash wheat demand was 
steady for heavy weight last week, with 
light weight draggy and lower. Off 
grades were slow. Ordinary No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted, Nov. 1, at le under the 
Minneapolis December option to 3c over; 
11% per cent protein, option price to 4c 
over; 12 per cent, 1@5c over; 13 per 
cent, 2@6c over; 14 per cent, 3@7c over; 
15 per cent, 4@8c over. Offerings of 
winter wheat were light last week, with 
demand steady. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 30 
was $1.34%@1.45%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.38%@1.414%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 1 at $1.355%@1.46%, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.34%@1.41%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 30 
was $1.42@1.50%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.41@1.46%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 1 at $1.42@1.48, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.41@1.44. 

Based on the close, Nov. 1, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.27 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.25; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.28, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 30, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...27,172 33,362 39,638 32,860 
DMIUEM ..ccces 17,251 33,726 60,674 14,433 
Totals ....0.0- 44,423 67,088 90,312 47,293 


Duluth.—-Weakness prevailed in the 
future markets last week, due to lower 
cables, the ocean freight situation, a poor 
export demand, the large Canadian move- 
ment, and softness in corn. Movement 
shows a reduction. Shipping inquiry was 
draggy. The seaboard reported working 
some durum for export, but few local 
sales were disclosed. Scarcity of choice 
durum resulted in advancing premiums, 
but relative weakness in futures caused 
a decline. Spring wheat demand im- 
proved, but heaviness in the futures dis- 
counted advances and established losses. 
Ordinary stuff went pretty well, mainly 
to elevators. Close Oct. 30: No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.4534@1.52% bu; No. 2 dark 
northern, $1.42%@1.49%; No. 83 dark, 
$1.89%,@1.47%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.43% @1.48%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
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wheat department experienced a poor 
demand, and spreads on the two to 
grades remained practically unchanged. 
Trading throughout the week was light. 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William 


or Port Arthur, closed, Oct. 30, at 
$1.45 bu. 
Kansas City—Demand for willing 


wheat continues quiet, with most pur- 
chases occurring on depressions in the 
market. Shipping instructions are some- 
what better, and there are scattered 
sales of milling wheat in exchange for 
futures, which mills have been carrying 
against deferred flour sales. The move- 
ment of wheat from the country showed 
an increase of over 300 cars last week. 
Premiums are unchanged. Prices, Oct. 
80: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.884%2@1.41 bu, 
No. 2 $1.38@1.41, No. 3 $1.87@1.40, No. 
4 $1.36@1.39; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.37@ 
1.3742, No. 2 $1.3642@1.37, No. 3 $1.844, 
@1.36, No. 4 $1.32@1.341/. 

St. Louis—Demand for soft wheat is 
better, and offerings have been well 
cleaned up. Prices generally are steady, 
select heavy test soft wheat, not over 
13 per cent moisture content, selling to 
mill buyers, while there was an accumu- 
lative demand for the ordinary run of 
receipts and the garlicky descriptions. 
The choicest milling wheat brought 14% 
@2¥%2c over the St. Louis December 
price. Hard wheat offerings are light, 
with a fair milling demand. Cash prices, 
Oct. 30: No. 1 red $1.41 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.41@1.42; No. 1 hard $1.47, No. 2 
hard $1.46. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat prices were 
depressed 4@5c bu by the decline in 
option values, the cash basis remaining 
steady to firm and unchanged, Offerings 
are light, and there is a good shipping 
demand. Receipts were 100 cars, against 
36 in the previous week and 26 a year 
ago. Closing quotations, Oct. 30: No. 1 
Dakota dark northern $1.44@1.47 bu, No. 
1 hard winter $1.45@1.47, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.40@1.41, and No. 1 durum $1.32 
@1.33. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.40 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, on Oct. 29. Receipts are 
light. 

Nashville-—Cash wheat was steady last 
week. The movement has been moderate, 
but in excess of that of the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Millers are in 
the market for soft winter to meet run- 
ning needs. Offerings are not large. No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted on Oct. 30 
at $1.52@1.56 bu, Nashville. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market is 
quiet, and 3c lower under weaker outside 
advices. Quotations, Oct. 80, car lots in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.49 
bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.40 
bid. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 30 was 
1%c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand good and stocks, 
mostly domestic, showing a decrease of 
226,000 bus. Closing prices, Oct. 30: spot 
No. 2 red _ winter, $1.48%, garlicky 
$1.39% ; southern No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.38%, No. 3 $1.353%4, No. 4 
$1.32%, No. 5 $1.29%; range of southern 
bag lots by sample for week, $1.25@1.85. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 343,278 bus; stock, 604,540. 

New York.—The domestic wheat mar- 
ket was irregular last week, the general 


trend being heavy, with a lower price 
tendency. Most foreign news proved 
bearish, and no export business was ex- 
pected until the British strike situation 
clears up somewhat. Quotations, Oct. 
29: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.55% 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.64%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.57%; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.61%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.49%. 

Seattle-—Wheat buying was light last 
week, high European ocean freights pre- 
cluding export business in that direction. 
Cash wheat quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
coast, Oct. 29: soft and western white, 
hard winter and Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.39 bu; western red, $1.38; northern 
spring, $1.38@1.43. 

Portland.—Trading in wheat was re- 
stricted to a considerable degree last 
week, and prices eased, The advance in 
freights checked foreign buying, and as 
exporters have their previously engaged 
space practically provided for, they were 
not disposed to take on more wheat, even 
at cheaper prices. At the same time 
there was no selling pressure from farm- 
ers. Closing bids at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, for November delivery, on Oct. 
30: Big Bend blue-stem $1.371, bu, hard 
white and soft white $1.36, Federation 
and hard winter $1.35, northern spring 
$1.82, and western red $1.31. 

Los Angeles.—Cash wheat prices ad- 
vanced 2¥2c per 100 lbs last week. De- 
mand is good, all receipts being taken 
by local mills. Quotation, Oct. 26, $2.40 
per 100 Ibs, 


Ogden.—The peak of the Utah and 
Idaho wheat movement seems to have 
passed, with limited arrivals at terminal 
elevators, although both millers and gov- 
ernment officials have reports that nearly 
half of the grain is being held on farms. 
Quotations at the close of last week 
showed an advance of 4c bu. No. 2 
northern spring was quoted, on Oct. 30, 
at $1.29@1.36 bu, No. 2 dark turkey $1.25 
@1.36, No. 2 hard white winter $1.09@ 
1.24, and No. 2 soft white $1.14@1.21, 
car lots, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid, to Ogden. 

Great Falls——The weather continues 
favorable for threshing operations, and 
wheat is moving freely. ‘Terminal mar- 
kets have reduced the premiums on cur- 
rent offerings, and farmers who were 
delayed are disappointed with present 
values. Quotation, Oct. 30, No. 1 dark 
northern spring, delivered, Great Falls, 
$1.27 bu. 


Toronto.—The quantity of winter 
wheat being marketed is limited. Farm- 
ers are not delivering, and it is extreme- 
ly scarce at some milling points. Prices 
did not change last week, and on Oct. 30 
quotations were $1.20@1.30 bu, in wagon- 
loads at mill doors, and $1.30@1.35, car 
lots, f.o.b., shipping points. Western 
wheat declined 5°%c last week, and on 
Oct. 30 No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.524% bu, track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was offered spar- 
ingly last week, with receipts 39 cars, 
against 19 last year. No. 2 was quoted 
on Oct. 30 at $1@1.014% bu. Oat sup- 
plies were light, especially of No. 2 
white, which closed on Oct. 30 at 46% 
@Ai7c bu, No. 3 white being 43@44c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
30, and the closing prices on Nov. 1, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 414@ 
42V,c, 40% @41%c; No. 2 rye, 92@96i%e, 
92@94c; barley, 48@67c, 48@67c. 

Duluth.—Local feeders are in the mar- 
ket only for an occasional car of oats. 
Cash demand has slackened. Receipts 
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| GRAIN FUTURES MAARKETS| 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
. Perrier 142% 147% 145% 145% 
, Prey 143% 147% 145% 150% 
GO. iswes 142% 147% 145% 150 
Bw cscoe 142% 147% 145% 149% 
Basis om 140% 145% 143% 148% 
Nov 
Bucervece 139% 144% 143% 148% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Oct Dec May Dec. May 
BB ae seas 137 140% 143 148% 
ST ecccee 136% 140 143% 148% 
BBsacese 136% 140% 143% 149 
Perr 137 140% 143% 148 ¥ 
Bacccer 135% 138% 141% 148 
Nov 
Decdsovce 134% 137% 140% 146% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct Oct Dec. Dec. May 
TBs cvnce 146% 141% 132% 136% 
Wecvves 146% 141% 131% 136% 
Te. vewes 145% 140% 132 136% 
SO. cvcce 145% 141 132 136 % 
re 144% 139% 130% 135% 
Nov 
Lecsoves 138 142% 131% 135% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct. Oct. Dee. Nov. Feb. 
Tea vawes banks 177.06 143% 140% 
Pere 175% 173 143% 141 
,) Ae 174% 172% 141% 139% 
}) Pei 175% 171% 141% 139% 
Dec March Nov Fe). 
ls s:600e 170% 160% 141% 139% 
Nov 
Bi vabeee 171% 160% evsso 
New York (domestic) 
Oct Dec. May Oct. Dec. Mey 
26.... 147% 152% 29.... 147% 152% 
27.... 147% 152% 30.... 144% 150 
28.... 147% 152% 1*%.... 144% 149% 
*November. 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Cit 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
PET 717% 94% 75% 81% 
ST awcede 11% 85% 76% 82 
BB ccvce 16% 84% 75% 81% 
: rrr 75% 83% 74% 80 % 
re 74% 82% 73% 79'4 
Nov 
Decevese 712% 81% 71% 77% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
44% 48% 41% 45% 
44% 48% 41% 45% 
44 48% 41% 45% 
43% 471% 41% 456 
43% 47% 41% 45% 
42% 47% 41% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec May Dec. May 
Peer 100% 106% 95% 101 
BV esses 100 % 106% 95 100% 
PRT 97% 97% 95 100% 
SB ..c'0 00 99% 106% 95 100% 
Lee 98% 105 94% 100% 
Nov 
bmewa sé 97% 104% 93 98% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
BB ricvsecs 221% 230% 220% 2284 
97. 220% 229 220% 2284 
2 222% 231% 222% 230'%4 
BO. cece 220% 228% 220 227'4 
|. Se 218 227 217% 225'4 
Nov 
Becccove 218 227 217% 225 '4 








continue light, with local elevator stocks 
increasing about 50,000 bus, due to no 
shipping being done last week. Chicago 
December price to 4c discount for spot 
No. 3 white prevails. The barley market 
has flattened out. Outside interest is «t 
a minimum, and shipping negligible. Lo- 
cals still are caring for the receipts. 
Closing prices, Oct. 30, ranked 51@65c, 
according to grade. Good dry rye down 
to No. 4 grade continues in fair demani. 
Wet stuff sells slowly at discounts. No». 
1 and No. 2 grades, top quality, are heid 
at December price to le under, whi'e 
sample grades run down to 10c¢ discount. 

Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grains 
was slow last week. Cash barley was 
the most active, there being at times a 
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c——Amber durum——, --—-Durum—., 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
23... 148% @166% 142% @166% 148% 148% 
26.. 142% @165% 141% @165% 147% 147% 
26.. 141% @164% 140% @164% 146% 146% 
ST... 138% @163% 137% @163% 145% 145% 
28.. 139 @164 138 @164 146 146 
29... 139 @165 138 @166 162 152 
30... 137% @165% 136% @165% 150% 150% 
Winnipeg.—Wheat prices fluctuated 


brisk export demand. Receipts of barley Le 
have fallen off, and considerable tough 
grain is coming on the market. Offe’- 
ings of oats, especially of the milling 


L 
considerably last week, and toward the ; rT 
close followed a downward tendency. 


The existing rates for ocean tonnage con- 


Weekly Grain Exports 


ate oe of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
n bushels: 




















tinue to affect export business, but it i ——————Week ending 1 + July 1 to——, r 

was evident last week that considerable Wheat to— Oct. 23,'26 Oct. 24,'25 Oct. 16,'26 Oct. 28,’26 Oct. 24,’25 grades, have been very restricted, ard 

wheat was sold abroad almost daily. rt vt eesersrseeeeeeans 537,000 42,000 430,000 5,390,000 693,000 business has suffered accordingly. Trac- 

Pig veel Phew gt ate Inited Kingdom ....... 511,000 112,000 695,000 24,148,000 6,472,000 ing ; i 

Fairly heavy liquidation in the October Other Europe .......... 2,780,000 94,000 1,999,000 40,266,000 10,893,000 ing in rye was light. Quotations, Oct. 

and May options accounted for the de- Gy, Fate tek ks + Sa a ge 207,000 7,849,000 6,299,000 30: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 58% 

cline in those months, and reports of bad 1,112,000 17,000 665,000 11,138,000 2,896,000 bu; barley, 643,c; rye, 95c. 

weather over the Canadian West failed *4,193,000 265,000 3,996,000 87,991,000 27,253,000 Milwaukee.—In sympathy with wheat, 

to counteract the weakness induced by Barley ............:.cseee0+  sevees PY a 3,634,000 4,660,000 coarse grains rule easier, and lower va'- 

lack of outside support. A little buying Tas prea ay 4 ppg 3,499,000 ues were in effect at the close. Rye sani- 
' , ’ 018,000 18,136,000 " 

by Canadian milling interests was noted, ae eee 139/000 4,798,000 51913,000 Ples are 3@4c bu lower, with oats down 


but this was soon satisfied. The cash *Including 1,597,000 bus via Pacific ports. ¥%@lc, and barley 1@2c. The movement 
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is growing larger, while demand is fair 
but not correspondingly heavier. Re- 
ceipts of rye were 28 cars, against 21 
in the previous week and 2 a year ago. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 30: No. 2 rye, 
981, @98%,c¢ bu; No. 3 white oats, 48@ 
445,c; malting barley 62@74c, pearling 
74(@75e, and feed 56@62c. 

Nashville.—Oats are quiet, both ship- 
ments and receipts being light. Quota- 
tions Oct. 30: No. 3 white, 52c bu; No. 
4 white, 50c., 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 30: No. 2 
white, domestic, 57¢ bu; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 52@52,c. 

boston.—Regular 40@42-lb old oats 
were in good demand last week, with the 
market held steady, on Oct. 30, at 68@ 
70c bu for shipment; regular 38@40-lb 
old oats, 61@64c; new regular 36@38-lb 
oais for shipment, 57c; regular 34@36-lb, 
56( 57e. 

/hiladelphia.—Oats declined %c early 
last week, but have since recovered most 
of ‘he loss and closed firm under light 
offrings. Trade is quiet. Quotations, 
Oc: 30: No. 2 white, 57@58c bu; No, 3 
while, 544@56e, 


Sun Francisco.—The barley market is 
son *what improved, and export business 


is nicking up. Quotations, Oct. 28, per 
100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., San Francisco: 
bariey, feed $1.30, malting $1.55; oats, 
fee’ $1.45, seed $1.75. 


l.ttsburgh—There was a continued 
bris< demand for good oats last week, 
anc they were quite scarce. Shipments 
fro}: out of town were quickly taken 
by consumers. Quotations, Oct. 30: No. 
2 white, 54c bu; No. 3 white, 5lc. 


Lb uffalo.—Spot offerings of barley were 
neglected last week, and ex-lake offer- 
ing. were held at 69c, in store, with no 
demand, Stocks of rye are ample, the 
demand being slack. There has been no 
activity in this grain for some time. 
There has been a good demand for heavy 
weight No, 2 white oats on this market 
for some time, with receipts very light. 
Supplies of other grades were available 
here last week, but buyers were not in- 
terested, 


Toronto.—There is little demand for 
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Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 30, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Mpls. - 2,866 2,813 1,1311,294 9,621 6,529 
Kan. City..1,750 926 965 47714,268 3.951 
Chicago 445 143 469 475 a 
New York... 2,345 2,140 1,8121,635 7 
Boston .... 270 «> 128 Se 

Baltimore... 406 98 484 201 
Philadelphia 245 42 429 993 





Milwaukee... 140 38 61 13 
D.-Superior 1,640 1,288 1,792 2,853 
Toledo 175 269 90 53 
Nashville .. .. ox $0 
*Buffalo ...5,113 8,079 1,740 

*Receipts by lake 
and canal. 


8,419 12,029 


.. 1,069 639 
- 11,339 10,020 
only; shipments by lake 


Se ee 
Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 30, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 


Stocks 
1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 83 160 62 913,822 2,471 
Kansas City... 13 6 a6 1 288 102 
Chicago ...... 254 30 2 4 e. ee 
New York 14 12 27 +» 803 269 
Boston ......, os 1 eo oe 3 1 
Baltimore ..., 5 1 . - 70 52 
Philadelphia . 1 i. 6% 1 23 7 
Milwaukee 40 3 11 9 2. es 
Dul.-Superior.. 326 249 95 -. 4,688 3,519 
*Buffalo ...., 132 334 955 1,063 

*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 

eee 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Oct. 30, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 139 85 127 35 1,116 36 
Kansas City .. 432 196 81 951,652 162 
Chicago ...., 5,868 1,344 1,392 954 ie on 
New York .... 27 45 oe ~- 186 q 
ne oe, eS 10 2 ae re 4 1 
Baltimore : 7 “4 e* 46 26 
Philadelphia. . 8 5 6 28 19 
Milwaukee 366 34 34 25 ss ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 5 5 ia os 13 

DD Nes ds 75 95 24 4 14 o¢ ee 
Nashville se os es a ee 62 23 
*Buffalo ..... 350 223 42 -- 2,164 126 
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United States—Grain Stocks 
in store and 


at the 


Wheat 


Rye 


Corn 


Oats 


stoc 
principal markets of the United 
the close of the week e 
30, as reported to the 
of Agricultur 


ks of grain 


Americ 


4,658,1 


Cc 
an 


79,948,060 
12,900,952 
23,125,488 


26 


49,984,197 
3,105,810 


nding Oct. 
United States Bureau 
al Economics, in bushels: 


anadian, 
in bond 
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Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks 


at the principal distributing centers 


week ending Oct. 
ted), with comp 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City... 
Chicago 


New 


Boston 


York 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia i F 


Milwaukee ... 
Dul.-Superior. . 


*Buffalo 
*Receipts by 


and 


canal. 


of barley 


for the 


30, in bushels (000’s omit- 


arisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
300 409 274 280 2,717 2,635 
: 7 és 3 5 79 
266 188 54 21 os es 
474 281 255 498 85 892 
1 77 ° 146 
1 o* 4 49 
es 4 o* 58 8 101 
178 156 44 46 ee - 
202 229 121 306 sg6 897 
533 22 617 ++ 2,272 1,474 


lake 





only; shipments by lake 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and 


the 


week ending 


principal 





stocks of oats at 


distributing centers for the 


Oct. 30, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 5623 518 545 463 18,032 23,056 
Kan. City... 81 272 19 78 631 6,173 
Chicago ...1,576 914 1,184 565 cee ee 
New York... 654 360 2 168 838 1,877 
Boston ...., 22 24 a* 55 7 
Baltimore .. 20 a” Ke 172 131 
Philadelphia 52 «+183 32 153 134 399 
Milwaukee... 527 259 124 85 vieim > 
Duluth-Sup, 63 311 -- 516 9,260 7,392 
Toledo ..... 152 70 38 71 eee cee 
Nashville .s 730 388 
*Buffalo 723 877 3,620 4,483 


*Receipts are by 


lake and canal. 


lake only; shipments by 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stoc 
above 


in 


store 


at 


Points on 


bushels (000’s omitted) $ 
Elevator— 


Wheat Oats 


Oct. 


ks of grain 


29, in 


Barley Flax 
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Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 23, in the 


United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 





parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
Changes 

Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 24, 
Wheat— Oct. 28 vious week 1925 
United States*... 77,457 —2,012 50,850 
United Statest... 3,347 —83 2,277 
GEE occ uh cena 70,512 +10,731 74,963 
RN od bicixa 151,316 +8,636 128,090 


United Kingdom Port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WE tse ent cet. 140,600 +800 39,100 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

| ER 191,916 +9,436 167,190 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

EY 6th 66 bce 20,202 + 1,802 2,846 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

MN o0 Sag ei od 57,288 +325 76,266 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
co United States——__ 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
2 aor 13,273,000 8,213,000 16,486,000 
Mt © 440.0% 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Gas Bisbvc 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Week ending— 
Oot, B...e0s 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
. Seer 80,938,000 3,444,000 84,382,000 
Ges, BBs ciae 79,469,000 3,430,000 82,899,000 
eet  BOi scan 77,457,000 8,347,000 80,804,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
ee 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Week ending— 
Gee. Bec. 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Oot. Bi... 53,714,000 138,096,000 41,200,000 
Oct. 16.... 59,781,000 142,680,000 39,800,000 
Oct. 23.... 70,612,000 151,316,000 40,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply: 
Week ending 


July 1 ....109,686,000 Oct. 2.....170,478,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Oct. Drsces 179,296,000 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 Oct. 16....182,480,000 

Oct. 23....191,916,000 



























































































































‘ a “Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake ey 5 sada td , aan asa 164 313 Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
coarse grains, as they are considered and canal. Notthiané rae 3/181 "ay 257 aint? Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
dear. Western oats advanced 21%¢ bu “ apne 249 26 200 at the principal distributing centers for the 

° ad A Can. Gov't ...... 342 26 111 2 : 
last week. Quotations, Oct. 30: Ontario Sask. Pool =r coats Out, =. in bushels (000's omit- 
oats 45@48c bu, barley 60@63c, rye 86 KANSAS CITY, KANSAS, MILLS tg , teste eee ; 391 os ont 4 oe ~ "Beiter haiti ee 
4 ? : °. “ te ales ss SS Err 4,527 7 7 s Stoc 
@88c, car lots, track, country points; GIVEN MISSOURI PRIVILEGE Private elevators. 12,033 1,090 2,349 203 1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1995 
No. 3 Canadian western oats Gic, ¢4L.f., . cae 4 "95.648 1488 aid a aat Minneapolis .. 614-411 76 sea 885 1,001 
Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 65c. Wasuinoron, D. C.—The Southwest- Totals ........ 25,648 1,422 3,614 1,083 New York 90 110 me 
. 4 ° ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan- We GD essence 18,794 a ng he a Chicago ...... 143 s a. 5 soa ies 
manens he > . ~ . oe mein Receipts ........ 15,080 596 738 2 Dul.-Superior 1,349 420 54 346 2,217 2,300 
fi bl San, has won its Interstate Comme ECO Lake shipments.. 11,430 2 2,246 143 °RaMale ...c. 327 1389 <a ae = ow 
Weather in India Favorable Commission case against the Santa Fe Rail shipments... 192 81 10 1 *Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Conditions in In- and other railways. The railways denied STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) and canal. 
dia continue favorable for the week end- the milling company the privileges a _ Wheat— Bus | Wheat— Bus | Imports of Canadian Wheat 
ed Oct. 16, according to United States transit unloading of grain and grain No. 1hard..... $3: Darum ....-... oe Sie Gaued’ Sines & Mev srg 
y rt : s "ts rithi > ate 7 iss i No. 1 northern. .3,4838 EE 38 1¢e Jnited States epartme o som - 
Weather Bureau advices. Light rains produc ts within the state of Missouri, No. 2 naethers 3,943 Winter ........ 2 merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
fell in the United Provinces and Bengal, which are enjoyed by mills located in Dr. 1 and 2nor. 22 White spring... 64 the principal northern border ports as fol- 
while dry weather prevailed in the Pun-' that state, in accordance with Missouri No. 3 northern.. 497 Others ... 3,960 lows: 
jab. In the southeastern states of Aus- aw. The Commission finds that the ate. B Stetsevess see PeEVOEO .. 40, » £3,088 pam et een, a ng A 
tralia further beneficial rains fell, being practice of the railways is prejudicial too ? iets tc~ <te Total 25,648 Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 23, 1926 
heavy in Tasmania. There was a marked _ interstate commerce and results in un- Feea |'..''''*’ 32 ce ea epee + <a 78,000 
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BLAXSEED “8s PRODUCTS | 


FARMERS URGED TO MAKE 
LINSEED MEAL PURCHASES 


Mitwavxer, Wis.—“Sell your flaxseed 
and buy linseed meal” is the advice given 
the farmers of the state by Professor A. 
H. Wright, field crop specialist of the 
University of Wisconsin, in a bulletin 
published last week. The advice appears 
in somewhat strange contrast to a recent 
statement by the Wisconsin Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in August, charging oil 
meal producers with taking exorbitant 
profits to pay for an advertising cam- 
paign and suggesting co-operative buy- 
ing of feed as well as selling their prod- 
uce, 

Professor Wright stresses the inadvis- 
ability of using a mixed flax and small 
grain feed for live stock, and points out 
the high cost of this practice as well as 
the ill effects resulting from the laxative 
nature of the mixture. 





Minneapolis—Demand for linseed 
meal is reported by crushers as fairly 
heavy. With cold weather prevailing, 
buyers appear more anxious to supply 
their needs. The Minneapolis quotation 
is advanced $1 from a week ago. Lin- 
seed meal at Minneapolis is quoted at 
$45 ton, $46.50 at Chicago, $46 at To- 
ledo, and $43.50 at Buffalo. The revival 
in export demand which set in a week 
or so ago continues. Buying of cake is 
heavier than for several weeks; it is 
quoted at $37.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
30, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
19 1925 








1926 1925 26 
Minneapolis ... 4,571 5,958 1,043 1,446 
Duluth ....... 4,065 5,141 1,612 2,933 
Totals ...... 8,636 11,099 2,655 4,379 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -——Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct, 26 ..$2,19 2.19% 2.22% 2.19% 2.19% 





Oct. 27 .. 2.20% 2.18% 2.22% 2.18% 2.18% 
Oct. 28 .. 2.23% 2.20% 2.25% 2.20% 2.21% 
Oct. 29 .. 2.20% 2.18% 2.22% 2.18% 2.18% 
Oct. 380 .. 2.18% 2.16 2.20% 2.17 2.16% 

Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 1 ... 2.18% 2.15% 2.21 2.16 2.17% 


Duluth—The market was unsettled 
last week. However, on the whole, the 
price course was downward. Prices show 
a net decline of 45%,@5%4c bu. Demand 
for choice dry seed remains good at an 
unchanged basis. Wet stuff is salable 
at discounts, according to moisture con- 
tent. Cargoes have been sent to Buffalo, 
local stocks increasing notwithstanding, 
due to continued fair receipts. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal prices are up 
50c. On Oct. 30 they were quoted at 
$45.50 ton, Chicago. Crushers are hold- 
ing firmly, and are not inclined to shade 
values to get business. Buyers are only 
taking on single car lots to cover cur- 
rent requirements. 

Milwaukee—Linseed meal is quotable 
unchanged to 50c higher as the result of 
some improvement in demand, which, de- 
spite the moderately large supply, has 
been seized upon by sellers. Very little 
was bought during the summer and early 
fall, so that the heavy indoor feeding 
season is looked upon to bring out con- 
siderable buying. Deferred meal is still 
held at substantial premiums over spot, 
and offerings are relatively limited. Quo- 
tation, Oct. 30, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@ 
46.50 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal prices range $1 
higher. Demand showed some improve- 
ment last week, the advance causing the 
trade to take hold more liberally. Stocks 
in dealers’ hands are light, and offerings 
for shipment limited. On Oct. 30 Buf- 
falo offered 34 per cent meal for 45-day 
shipment, Boston points, at $48.20 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks. Edgewater offered 32 
per cent meal, 45-day shipment, Boston 
points, at $46@48. 

Buffalo—tLinseed oil meal has stif- 
fened somewhat, but buying is not active 
and prices are easier. Quotation, Oct. 
30, 34 per cent $43.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Linseed meal sales im- 
proved last week. Offerings were light- 
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er, and there appeared to be more inter- 
est by consumers. Quotation, Oct. 30, 
$46.70 ton. 


Winnipeg.—Mills are again operatin 
actively, and have linseed cake and mea 
to offer. The quantity, however, is far 
below the demand indicated by present 
inquiry, which is very keen. Prices are 
unchanged. Oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, 
and oil meal $44. Prices for flaxseed in 
this market have lost ground. Demand 
has been limited, the crushing interests 
doing only a small business. Quotation, 
Oct. 30, $1.91% bu. 











Milwaukee——An easier tendency in 
cash rye, without material effect on flour 
prices, appears to have discouraged 
quantity buying, although a moderate 
number of small orders are being re- 
ceived daily. There is no snap to busi- 
ness, however. Inquiry is only fair. 
Mills are profiting by experiences of re- 
cent years, when exceptionally low prices 
ruled the flour market and demoralized 
profits. Quotations, Oct. 30: pure white 
$5.65@5.80 bbl, medium $5.25@5.35, and 
pure dark $4.05@4.35, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—Mills are holding rye flour 
prices at firm levels, which is restricting 
business, as buyers are hoping for a 
break. There have been some purchases, 
but dealers are not inclined to take on 
more than current needs. Shipping di- 
rections are fair, and local mills are 
operating steadily. The output totaled 
8,000 bbls last week, against 7,200 the 
previous week. White was quoted, Oct. 
30, at $5.65@5.80 bbl, jute, medium $5.30 
@5.50, and dark $4@4.25. 


Minneapolis.—A little rye flour is be- 
ing sold daily, but buyers generally or- 
der in small lots and for prompt ship- 
ment. The price range, particularly on 
pure white, has narrowed further, the 
latter being quoted at $5.55@5.65 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium at $5.15@5.25, and pure dark 
at $3.90@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,910 bbls flour, compared with 
15,007 in the previous week. 


Duluth—tThe outside trade has been 
taking some rye flour in mixed car lots, 
but demand has been slow. Quotations, 
Oct. 30, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.45; No. 
8 dark, $3.80; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 
rye, $4.85. 

New York—Sales of rye flour were 
limited to a car here and there last week, 
buyers only filling their immediate re- 
quirements. Oct. 29, white patent flour 
was quoted at $6.10@6.25 bbl. 


Baltimore——Rye flour was lower and 
neglected last week, with no trading in 
evidence. Quotations, Oct. 30: white 
patent, $6@6.25 bbl; dark, $4.45@4.70. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, with 
moderate but ample offerings on Oct. 
80 at $6.10@6.50 for white, $5.75@6 for 
medium and $5.50@5.75 for dark, all 
per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute sacks. 


Boston.—Rye flour was firmer last 
week, with demand quiet. Rye meal was 
firmly held at some advance in prices, 
with fair inquiry. Dark quiet and a 
shade higher. Quotations, Oct. 30: choice 
white patents $6.30@6.60 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents, $6.15@6.45; rye meal, 
$5.15@5.20; dark rye, $4.85@4.95. 


Buffalo—Sales of flour are slightly in- 
creased, but there is little firmness to 
the market. Prices are higher. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 80, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mills: 
white, $6.25@6.30 bbl; dark, $4.25@4.50; 
medium, $5.50@5.75. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales are light, 
with prices unchanged. Large users ap- 
pear to be well supplied. Quotations, 
Oct. 80: pure white $6@6.25 bbl, medium 
$5.25@5.50, dark $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—Rye flour was unchanged 
last week. Supplies are scarce, and 
trade is limited. On Oct. 30 the quota- 
tion was $6.40 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; less than 
car lots at same prices, but the terms are 
f.o.b., point of shipment. 
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Memphis.—There is little activity in 
corn meal, although some cheap prices 
are quoted. On Oct. 28 best cream was 
offered, in 24’s, at $3.80@4. Jobbers are 
more interested in pushing collections 
than in getting orders. They expect lit- 
tle improvement until after Jan. 1, as an 
unusual amount of home grinding is be- 
ing done. Corn is beginning to be of- 
fered freely, but the movement is small 
because of so little demand. Recent 
weather has lowered moisture content, 
and shellers are beginning operations. 
Corn bran was in small demand at $28 
tori on Oct. 28. Cash No. 3 white corn 
was quoted at 83c bu. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, but the foreign trade 
lagged more than usual. Quotations, Oct. 
28: No. 2 yellow $1.01 bu, No. 3 yellow 
$1; No. 2 white, $1.01; yellow chops, 
$1.80 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.75; 
standard meal, $2.20. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Oct. 30: 
white corn, No. 2 75@75%,c bu, No. 3 
73Y,@74Y,c, No. 4 714%@738c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 754%,@76c, No. 3 74@75c, 
No, 4 724,@74c; mixed corn, No. 2 744% 
@75c, No. 3 78@74c, No. 4 71@72%c; 
cream meal, $3.60 bbl, cotton 24’s; corn 
bran, $28 ton; hominy feed, $28. 

St. Louis—Corn is lower. There is 
only a fair demand at the reduced prices, 
but offerings are not very heavy and, so 
far, everything has been disposed of. 
Cash prices, Oct. 30: No. 3 corn, 72c 
bu; No. 2 yellow 744,@75\4c, No. 8 yel- 
low 72@72',c, No. 4 yellow 70@7lc, No. 
5 yellow 67c, No. 6 yellow 65@66c; No. 
2 white, 76c. 

Nashville——Corn is now in process of 
being adjusted to a new crop basis. 
Considerable movement of new crop is 
expected in Tennessee and adjacent 
states during November, which will cur- 
tail shipments from other sections to the 
Southeast. Prices have had an easier 
tendency as the time for new crop busi- 
ness approaches. Quotations, Oct. 30: 
No. 2 yellow, 87c bu; No. 2 white, 87c; 
new corn, 5@7c less. Business is re- 
ported fairly good at grist mills. Bolted 
meal, in paper or cloth bags, was quoted 
at $2.20@2.30 per 100 lbs. 

Atlanta.—Brokers report that business 
is better than they expected. Although 
buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis, nu- 
merous orders are coming in for imme- 
diate delivery. Collections are slow, be- 
cause of low cotton prices. Prices show 
an increasing tendency. Quotations, de- 
livered in Atlanta, Oct. 830: No. 2 white 
$1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 yellow 
$1, No. 3 yellow 98c. 

Chicago.—Supplies of cash corn were 
the largest of the season last week, farm- 
ers selling old corn freely. Prices de- 
clined, and closed on Oct. 80: No. 2 
mixed 744,@754%4c bu, No. 4 mixed 
704%c; No. 2 yellow 754%2@76c, No. 3 
yellow 74@75c; No..2 white 75@75%c, 
No. 5 white 69%c. A few cars of new 
corn sold at 57@62c. A brisk demand 
is reported for yellow corn goods. Local 
handlers say some fair-sized sales are 
being made, and that meal is especially 
wanted. Corn flour has slowed up. Corn 
flour was quoted, Oct. 30, at $2.25 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $2, cream meal $2 
and hominy $2. 

Minneapolis——Cash demand held firm, 
compared with the option, last week. 
For the better grades, prices advanced 
1@2c bu. The market was not particu- 
larly broad. What few cars came in 
were taken care of. No. 2 yellow is 
quoted at 1@2c over December; No. 3 
yellow Ic over to le under. Mixed corn 
is selling at 3@4c less than the corre- 
sponding grades of yellow, with a fairly 
good demand from feeders. Another car 
of new corn arrived Nov. 1, and was re- 
ported to be drier and of better quality 
than one received a few days earlier. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 30 
was 72@75c; the closing price on Nov. 
1 was 72@72%ec. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 2 at 
$4.60@4.70 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.50@4.60. 


Milwaukee—Under heavier offerings 
and in sympathy with the trend of op- 
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tion prices, cash corn declined 3@4c dur- 
ing the week. There is a fair demand, 
local and shipping, for the moderate of- 
ferings. Receipts were 247 cars, against 
145 in the previous week and 23 a year 
ago. Closing quotations, Oct. 30: No. 2 
yellow, 754%,@7512c bu; No. 2 white, 75 
@75%4c; No. 2 mixed, 74@75c. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Prices of eorn 
goods eased off 5c per 100 lbs early last 
week, but at revised figures demand was 
fair and the market closed steady. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 30, in 100-Ilb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.65@2.85; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.65@2.85; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.65@2.85. 

Boston.—Gluten feed dropped $2 for 
shipment last week, being quoted, on Oct. 
80, at $34.90 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten 
meal was priced at $44.65. Hominy feed 
was lower at $35. Corn meal was firm, 
with only a moderate demand. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted at $2.40 per 100 
Ibs, and bolted yellow at $2.35, with feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $1.95. Whole 
corn held steady, with fair demand. No, 
2 yellow for shipment all rail was quoted 
at 97@98c bu, and No. 3 yellow 95@9%c. 
Lake-and-rail No. 2 yellow was quoted at 
94@96c, and No. 3 yellow 92@95c. 

Baltimore.—There are still no quota- 
tions for contract corn. Sales reported 
for the week were parcel lots of southern 
white at 80c, 838c and 85c bu, delivered; 
southern yellow, 90c and 92c, delivered, 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, Oct. 30, 
91@92c. Regardless of Chicago weak- 
ness, corn meal is more salable at $2.98 
@2.23 per 100 Ibs, while hominy and 
grits are selling better at $2.13@2.28. 

Buffalo—aAn active demand for corn 
found more offerings available last weck, 
and sales were made at good limits. Lo- 
cal industries were active buyers, and 
more high moisture test grain could have 
been sold, There is a fair demand for 
domestic and export corn meal, with 
mills running full capacity on_ both. 
Cracked corn is steady and unchanged 
in price. Quotations, Oct. 30: No. 2 
yellow, 854c bu, No. 4 yellow 815c, No. 
6 yellow 78%c; cracked corn, $36 ton; 
domestic corn meal, $2.30 per 100 Ibs. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn and corn 
products showed a marked increase last 
week, consumers being eager to obtain 
high grade corn. Table corn meal de- 
mand is improving, owing to the cooler 
weather, and was quoted on Oct. 30 at 
$2.25 per 100 lbs. No. 2 yellow corn 
was quoted on that day at 88c bu, and 
No. 3 yellow at 87c. 


EAT MAR 





Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin ex- 
presses the conviction that the buckwheat 
yield this year will be less than last’ sea- 
son. It points out that, while east of the 
Indiana-Illinois line buckwheat was wet 
last year, west of there it was unusually 
dry. 

Chicago.—Mill representatives report a 
steady small lot demand for buckwheat 
flour, numerous buyers being in the mar- 
ket daily for less than car lots. Pure 


white flour was quoted, Oct. 30, at $3.85 


per 100 lbs, jute, Chicago. 

Buffalo—Country prices for buck- 
wheat are out of line with offerings 
from Minneapolis, and eastern feed mix- 
ers have supplied their wants from that 
locality. Buckwheat is still in the fields 
in this section, and holders firm in their 
views. 

Milwaukee.—There was a recession of 
5@10c per 100 lbs in buckwheat prices 
last week. The supply is growing larger, 
and while absorption by mills is good, 
the general decline in the grain market 
has affected values adversely. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 30, per 100 lbs: silver 
hull, $1.65@1.75; Japanese, $1.85@1.95. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for buckwheat 
flour is confined to small lots, but prices 
are well maintained, with offerings only 
moderate. Quotations, Oct. 30, $3.50 
8.75 per 98 lbs. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is still scarce, 
and many dealers have handled little or 
none so far. Quotations on Oct. 80 were 
80@85c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 
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RANSPORTATION 


ATLANTIC OCEAN RATES ARE 
STEADIER, PACIFIC ADVANCE 


Cargo Room from the Atlantic Seaboard Is, 
However, Unobtainable—Pacific Freights 
Have Been Doubled 


Ocean space for flour from Atlantic 
seaboard ports is still scarce, it is re- 
ported from Canada. Rates have stead- 
ied, and did not change last week, but as 
there is no space available at any price, 
this fact is of little interest to mills. 
Presumably, the necessary space for all 
the flour sold ahead is under contract, 
but the searcity is an unsettling factor 
n the trade and is curtailing business. 

Advices from the Pacific Coast of the 
United States state that the ocean rate 
for flour to the United Kingdom has ad- 
vanced to 55s per long ton, which is 
nearly double the normal rate, and a 
further advance to 60s is contemplated 
by the ocean carriers. 


ONTARIO MILLS’ COMPLAINT 
IS SETTLED BY BOARD 


Coronto, Ont.—In response to com- 
plaints from Ontario mills, the board of 
railway commissioners has ordered that 
the railway tariffs be amended, establish- 
ing rates on wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
grain screenings and grain refuse, ex- 
lake, for milling, malting, storage, or 
other treatment at interior milling points 
east of Port Arthur, and reshipment, on 
the following basis: 

A. To stop-off points at the current 
tariff rate, mileage or specific, as the 


case may . 
B. Reshipment of the grain, grain 
screenings, grain refuse or products 


thereof, to points in Canada east of 
Port Arthur, Ont., to be based on the 
remainder of the through mileage rates 
where same is applicable, computed on 
the actual through mileage (including 
out of direct line or back haul) point of 
origin to destination via the stop-off 
point, plus stop-off charge of le per 100 
lbs, except that the current rate to Mont- 
real will be the maximum rate to Mont- 
real and intermediate points plus current 
stop-off and charge for haul out of di- 
rect run, or where through commodity 
rates are in effect, at the remainder of 
the through commodity rate plus current 
stop-off and charge for haul out of direct 
run. Existing difference over Montreal 
rate to points north, east and south of 
Montreal to be maintained. 


Vancouver Shipments Allowed 


Winnireo, Man.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways last week announced 
that the embargo on shipments of grain 
to Vancouver from the prairies will be 
replaced by a permit system. In other 
words, owners who can satisfy the com- 
pany that they have means of immediate 
sale for grain will be allowed to ship. 
It is stated that no congestion exists at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., ample storage ca- 
pacity still being available. While con- 
ditions at Vancouver necessitate the in- 
troduction of the permit system, it is 
pointed out that a substantial increase 
in charters for grain cargoes promises to 
relieve the situation at that port. 


Vessel Grain Rates Still Lower 

Dututu, Minn.—Vessel rates on grain 
still are declining, 2c on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, being accepted last week. 
There is little demand for space. Rates 
to Georgian Bay are unchanged, and no 
quotation for Montreal delivery is b- 
tuinable, due to absence of interest. For 
last trip and winter storage a rate of 
4\5c is offered by boats, but no business 
has been placed here. It is reported 
trom the lower lakes that some has been 
booked from Canadian ports. The ore 
Shipping season is expected to close 
about Nov. 15. . 


Texas Ports to Get More Ships 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta—Grain and 
cotton dealers of this territory are ad- 
vised that the United States Shipping 
Board soon may provide 10, and prob- 
ably 20, extra steamers for the ports of 


Galveston, Houston and Texas City, 
Three more steamers to operate between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts are to be 
installed by another line, and increased 
service between Texas gulf ports and the 
West Indies is also promised. These in- 
creases have been made necessary prin- 
cipally by increased bookings of flour 
and rice. 


Montreal Grain Receipts Low 

Monrreat, Que.—Grain receipts and 
deliveries are far below figures for the 
corresponding period last year. Harbor 
elevators, however, contain nearly 11,- 
000,000 bus, while 52 lake grain vessels, 
said to contain more than 3,500,000, are 
awaiting their turn to unload here. This 
is just one boat less than the record of 
the year, set in August. 


Southwestern Hearing Expedited 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The rate hearing 
originally scheduled for Kansas City on 
Nov. 15 has been moved forward to Nov. 
11, according to word received here last 
week. The hearing, which will be before 
an examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is on proposed restrictions 
in the routing of grain and grain prod- 
ucts between Rock Island stations in 
Kansas and Frisco stations in Oklahoma. 
The proposals, if sustained, would result 
in large increases in the rates. A pro- 
test is being prepared by the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League and others. 


Withdraws from Coastal Trade 
Battimore, Mp.—The Garland Steam- 
ship Corporation announces that it will 
withdraw from the intercoastal trade. 
Its fleet of eight ships may be assigned 
to United Kingdom or continental trade. 


Service to South America 

Battrmore, Mp.—It is announced that 
the American Republics Line will inaugu- 
rate a direct outward service from Balti- 
more to the east coast of South America, 
the permanency of the venture depending 
upon the encouragement it receives. The 
Consolidated Navigation Co. is the local 
agent. 


Argentine Shipments Retarded 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Shipments of the 
large exportable surplus of corn and the 
remaining supply of other cereals from 
Argentina is greatly retarded by the scar- 
city of ocean tonnage and the high 
freight rates. Exports during the pe- 
riod Jan. 1-Oct. 22, compared with the 
same period last year, have been as fol- 
lows, in bushels (000’s omitted): wheat 
71,863, 1925 98,500; corn 137,598, 1925 
96,378; flaxseed 58,386, 1925 32,480; oat 
34,858, 1925 26,592. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
c From 





Montreal tNew 

To— +New York Nov. Dec. Orleans 
Aberdeen ..... 41.00 48.00 43.00 cone 
Amsterdam ... 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
Antwerp ...... 40.00 seas aces 35.00 
Avonmouth ... 40.00 42.00 37.00 cess 
Belfast ....... 42.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Bergen ....... 34.00 Sr neee 44.00 
Bordeaux ..... 40.00 wee 35.00 
Bremen ....... 40.00 oan 35.00 
Bristol ......<6 41.00 ewe eeoe 
a 41.00 ccee oes cece 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 40.00 35.00 37.00 
re 42.00 nee eee eevee 
pe” Seer 42.00 uses rer 45.00 
DEER co wen 04s 42.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Dundee ....... 41.00 47.00 42.00 cece 
Genoa, Naples. 42.00 ‘ox vets 40.00 
Gibraltar ..... 60.00 ase eee ‘a0 
Glasgow ...... 41.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Gothenburg ... 33.00 41.00 36.00 37.00 
Hamburg ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
ON err 40.00 ose se% 35.00 
Helsingfors ... 45.00 43.00 38.00 38.00 
|) ee 42.00 45.00 37.00 eee 
Leith - . 600 cece 42.00 42.00 37.00 coe 
Liverpool ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
London ....... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Londonderry .. 42.00 ees owes eee 
Malmé ........ 33.00 ese gin te 42.00 
Manchester ... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Marseilles 40.00 webs $%ee 30.00 
Newcastle 42.00 42.00 37.00 see 
OOS csewvieceee 34.00 40.00 35.00 37.00 
Pirsus ........ 35.00 cen * 9.0 40.00 
Rotterdam .... 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
Southampton 45.00 45.00 40.00 eées 
Stavanger .... 34.00 40.00 35.00 44.00 
Stettin ....... 35.00 meses eaee coos 
Stockholm .... 33.00 43.00 38.00 42.00 


*December 30c. tRates also apply from 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Hamp- 
ton Roads. {December 32c. **Oct. 23. 
tConference rates, applying also to Mobile, 
Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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Cuban Storm Damages Bakeries and Flour Stocks 
By Maurice D. Kenton 


LTHOUGH I will attempt to de- 
scribe the recent hurricane here in 
Cuba, it was a thing which should 

have been seen to have been appreciated. 
The storm began with a steady downfall 
of rain at night, and reached its climax 
between 10 a.m. and noon the following 
day. It was then that a 96-mile per hour 
gale raged in Havana, while one esti- 
mated to have touched the 200-mile mark 
devastated the province of Pinar del Rio 
and the Isle of Pines. We were left 
destitute of all the conveniences of civ- 
ilized life, such as light, water, and com- 
munication, and much loss of life and 
property was entailed. 

The moment that the worst of the hur- 
ricane had passed, reconstruction work 
began. By means of the one submarine 
cable operated .by Commercial Cables, 
business limped through the day until the 
Western Union cables were repaired. 

The absence of water, added to the 
fact that many of the bakeries had ex- 
perienced damage to their ovens, added 
a bread famine to our other discomforts. 
At the present time, Oct. 27, many bak- 
ers are running their mixers with power 
supplied by their automobiles, as they 
are unable to obtain electric current. 

Cuba’s friends have come promptly to 
her assistance, and every provision is be- 
ing made for the victims of the storm. 
Moreover, “’tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,” since the storm has 
provided labor for thousands left unem- 
ployed by the sugar situation, who will 
now be given work in connection with 
reconstruction. The government is em- 
ploying all applicants. Another bene- 
ficial effect of the storm is that it has 
silenced all discussion as to whether the 


sugar crop should be cyrtailed this year, 
since much of the crop was destroyed. 

Tidal waves wet much flour stored in 
the harbor of Havana. The docks of the 
Munson Line and of the American Cuban 
Line suffered most in this respect, as 
the buildings were also damaged by the 
storm. As nearly all importers were 
carrying stocks of flour in the docks, all 
were more or less affected. Fortunately, 
however, the damage is all covered by 
marine insurance. 





KANSAS SOWS LARGER 
ACREAGE TO WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas wheat 
acreage for the 1927 crop is Jarger than 
that sown a year ago, and the new crop 
has started with a generally good stand 
and a winter period condition that is 
favorable, according to the monthly crop 
report of the Santa Fe Railway. 

While the acreage is larger than last 
year by 11,000,000 acres, farmers were 
unable to plant all the wheat they had 
planned to put in, because of the wet 
fall, the report says. There has been a 
large increase in new land acreage in 
the western part of the state, estimates 
showing approximately 500,000. acres of 
sod to have been broken and planted to 
wheat. 

The report places the Kansas corn 
crop at 63,000,000 bus; that of Missouri 
at 191,000,000 bus, compared with 201,- 
338,000 last year; Nebraska 141,000,000, 
compared with 236,000,000; Oklahoma 
68,000,000, and Iowa 400,000,000. The 
latter is only 5 per cent below the five- 
year average. 








Reports to the Federation 


(Continued from page 457.) 


permitting such unfair discrimination 
against so important a customer as the 
United States. 

During the past summer our Federa- 
tion suffered a great loss in the death 
of Frederick H. Price. He was a man 
of unusual ability and with a most re- 
markable knowledge of export shipping 
and of admiralty law, all of which he 
used unstintingly for the Federation. 
Those who came in close contact with 
him held him in deep affection and well 
knew what a great contribution he made 
to the milling industry. Throughout the 
war and post-war periods his expert 
knowledge was of utmost value to the 
several organizations that sought his ad- 
vice. It can be truly said of Fred Price 
that he was a “gentleman and a scholar.” 

A fair export trade throughout the 
year is in prospect. While the foreign 
demand for flour may not equal the vol- 
ume North American mills would like to 
sell for over-sea shipment, it is quite cer- 
tain that a satisfactory business can be 
done if a conservative sales policy is fol- 
lowed. 

R. F. Bavsman, 
Chairman of Committee on Export 
Trade. 


* 7 


Sliding Scale of Tolerances 


The Western Trunk Line Committee 
has issued its Docket Bulletin No. 1630, 
Item 5713, dated Sept. 18, 1926, which 
compares with Southwestern Freight Bu- 
reau Docket Bulletin No. 371, Item 9659, 
of the same date. 

These bulletins provide for a sliding 
scale of tolerances due to natural shrink- 
age on grain, based on the quantity in 
the car and the methods used in weigh- 
ing the grain. The tolerances are con- 
siderably in excess of those generally in 
effect today. 

We have asked both the Western 
Trunk Line and Southwestern Freight 
Bureau to set dates for public hearings 
on the subject, so as to give all parties 
interested an opportunity of voicing ob- 
jections to the proposed changes. I 
might add that the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association is also preparing to 
oppose the changes suggested, and as one 
means of handling the situation had in- 


troduced at the last session of Congress 
Senate Bill, S. 4246, and House Bill, H. 
R. 12070, limiting the Ioss to be deduct- 
ed on grain claims to one tenth of 1 per 
cent. 

The movement of freight continues 
heavy, and the railroads are doing a won- 
derful work in providing adequate serv- 
ice and equipment. The various ship- 
pers’ advisory boards are co-operating 
in every way possible, all of which is 
helpful in securing satisfactory results. 
Millers are urged to load cars to capac- 
ity wherever possible, and load and un- 
load cars promptly, thus securing a maxi- 
mum use of cars and the assurance of 
equipment when needed. 

E. S. Wacner, 
Approved: Traffic Director. 
M. N. Mennet, 
Chairman of Committee on Trans- 


portation. 
* 


Progress in Cost Accounting 


In accordance with the policy deter- 
mined upon at the annual meeting, much 
of your secretary’s time since April has 
been given over to work in connection 
with the uniform cost accounting advo- 
cated by the Federation. Meetings of 
members were held in Hutchinson and 
Wichita, Kansas; Kansas City and St. 
Louis, Mo; Indianapolis, Ind; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Lansing, Mich; Seattle, Wash., 
and Los Angeles, Cal. These meetings 
were attended by your secretary and Mr. 
Hanneman, and those held in Kansas and 
the eastern territory were attended by 
T. M. Harrison, of Stevenson, Harrison 
& Jordan. President Anderson attended 
the meeting at St. Louis, which was a 
joint meeting of millers of the St. Louis 
and southern Illinois territories. 

Following each meeting, individual 
calls were made upon every member of 
the Federation in the territory, and as- 
sistance was given by Mr. Hanneman 
either in co-ordinating the system of 
accounting used by the mill with that 
recommended by the Federation, or where 
the accounting was of a primitive char- 
acter the new system was installed in its 
entirety. 

A. P. Huspanp, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Notes from Bakeshop, Grocery and Feed Store 








The Bryant (S. D.) Bakery has been 
opened. 

Boyd Tronnes has opened a bakery at 
George, Iowa. 

Amos Meyer has opened a bakery at 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Carl Carlson has opened a bakery at 
Falls City, Neb. 

The Blair Bakery, Broken Bow, Neb., 
has been reopened. 

W. A. Gray, Cass Lake, Minn., is re- 
modeling his bakery. 

Mrs. Maud Abbott has opened a bak- 
ery at Sebastopol, Cal. 

H. R. Volk has opened a bakery at 
Oxford Junction, Iowa. 

Louis Lehman, Waterville, Minn., has 
sold his bakery business. 

G. H. Matzinger has purchased the 
Belleville ( Wis.) Bakery. 

F. M. Bindenagel has bought the Hop- 
kins Bakery, Huron, S. D. 

Harry T. Downs has reopened the 
Keytesville (Mo.) Bakery. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Westcliffe, Colo., 
has moved to new quarters. 

A. L. Powell, City Bakery, La Grange, 
Ga., is a voluntary bankrupt. 

William Rambo, Oxford, N. Y., has re- 
tired from the bakery business. 

Deauville Sweets will open a store at 
2261 Broadway, New York City. 

P. E. Reid, of Edgemont, S. D., has 
purchased a bakery at Douglas. 

Mrs. G. W. Huck has taken over the 
Home Bakery, Crystal City, Mo. 

Alfred Soetebeir has bought L. T. 
Larson’s bakery, Washburn, Wis. 

Ernest Lauchenauer has opened the 
Winthrop (Minn.) Home Bakery. 

Gene Colhoon, La Farge, Wis., has 
sold his bakery to C. A. Gudglon. 

The Reed City (Mich.) Bakery, re- 
cently burned, has been reopened. 

A bakery has been opened at Mon- 
tague, Cal., the first to locate there. 

Charles H. Bowers has opened a bak- 
ery at 64 Main Street, Walden, N. Y. 

The Daisy Bakery has opened at 814 
West Thirtieth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Courtney has purchased the 
Everton (Mo.) Bakery from C. W. Deck. 

R. W. Ratcliff, of Breckenridge, Texas, 
has opened a bakery at Clarendon, Texas. 

H. R. Parker, Montgomery, Ala., has 
opened an Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at 
Greenville, Ala. 

Anton Pogatezt has opened an Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop on Washington 
Street, Huntsville, Ala. 

L. A. Panecaldo has taken over the 
Gridley (Cal.) Bakery from Archie 
Campbell. 

Archie Campbell, of Gridley, Cal., has 
opened a bakery at 508 D Street, Marys- 
ville, Cal. 

Carl Bell, of Monte Vista, Colo., has 
purchased the Las Animas (Colo.) Bak- 
ery from Culp & Costen. 

E. F. Jackson, a former owner of the 
Shoshone (Idaho) Electric Bakery, has 
repurchased it from D. Cool. 

Burton Banks has moved his baking 
plant from Garfield, Wash. to Troy, 
Idaho. 

L. D. Keyes has closed his bakery at 
Belle Plaine, Iowa, and is planning to lo- 
cate in Michigan. 

P. J. Siert, of George, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the Taylor Bakery, Emmetsburg, 
Iowa. 

Robert Sloan, of Nelson, Neb., has 
purchased the bakery of W. B. Madaus, 
Anthony, Kansas. 

Andrew Alice, Star Bakery, Arma, 
Kansas, will build an addition to the 
plant. 

Theodore Hatton has purchased the H. 
& M. Bakery, East Maple, Kansas, from 
Harry Heaton. 

The bakery of G. W. Smith, Little 
River, Kansas, has been taken over by 
the Cassingham Bakery. 

C. F. Hubbard, of Stockton, Kansas, 
has purchased the bakery of Mont Burr, 
Smith Center, Kansas. 

Alfred Vallentine, of Luck, Wis., is 
the new owner of the Star Bakery, 
North Branch, Minn. 

Frank Stevens, of Lexington, Mo., has 
opened the Cash and Carry Bakery, 206 
South Franklin, Kirksville, Mo. 

C. B. Dalton, Quality Bakery, Rich 


_at 207 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Hill, Mo., has moved his business to the 
Heim Building. 

A. White has purchased the Holden 
Bakery Equipment, Senath, Mo., and 
opened a bakery there. 

The Greene Bakery, Auburn, Neb., is 
erecting a one-story brick building, 
40x84, 

F. F. McKean has moved his bakery 
from Indianola, Neb., to Campbell, Neb., 
and opened there for business. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the property at 
5632-5640 Summer Street. 

Samuel Simon has sold his bakery, 
5400 Emerald Street, Philadelphia, to 
John Ernest. 

The West Dodge Bakery, 109 North 
Fortieth Street, Omaha, Neb., is open 
for business, with Max Sommer in charge. 

H. C. Lippold, Wymore, Neb., will 
move the City Bakery to a brick build- 
ing now under construction there. 

The Perfect System Bakery, Clovis, N. 
M., has been sold by Tidwell & Green 
to J. E. Blackburn. 

Roy Marsh has opened the Kozy 
Lunch Room and Home Bakery, Sher- 
wood, N. D. 

A. Shrieber is erecting a $20,000 bak- 
ing plant at Alva, Okla., to house the 
Sally Ann Bakery when completed. 

The bakery of J. C. Teague, Alva, 
Okla., has been purchased by the Bake- 
Rite Bakery Co. 

Nathan and Howard Fegley have 
opened a bakery at Boyerstown, Pa., 
specializing in sweet goods. 

A. F. Botkin has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, Leo Bradley, in the 
bakery at Belle Fourche, S. D. 

Ole Engebretson has disposed of his 
interests in the Home Bakery, Lemmon, 
S. D., to John Nason. 

Nankeville & Ferrer, owners of a bak- 
ery at Athens, Tenn., have opened the 
Cleveland (Tenn.) Electric Bake Shop. 

Andrew Price, of Artesia, N. M., has 
purchased the City Bakery, Lamesa, 
Texas, from J. P. Jackson. 

Wolf & Reuthinger are erecting a 
$30,000 bakery at Santa Maria and Lin- 
coln avenues, Laredo, Texas. 

The Purity Bakery, Five Points, Og- 
den, Utah, has opened under the man- 
agement of R. L. Thomas. 

The bakery of Olaf Anderson, 550 
West Third North Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, burned. 

Charles Sands has reopened the Sands 
Bakery, Seattle, Wash., in the new Post- 
cffice Market. 

The A. & D. Modern Bakery has been 
opened at 1132 Avenue Z, Brooklyn, N. 
4 


Gese Bros. are successors to Fedun & 
Bogner in the White Satin Bakery, Fort 
Plain, N. Y. 

Dugan Bros., owners of a chain of 
bakeries in Brooklyn, will erect a plant 


The Franco-American Baking Co., 
New York, has changed its name to the 
Franco-American Baking Corporation. 

Schlegel’s Bakery, 320 North Main 
Street, West Bend, Wis., has been 
opened. 

Daniel McKercher has sold his interest 
in the Wisconsin Valley Baking Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids, to Axel Anderson, 

Peterson’s East Side Bakery has been 
opened at 807 Main Street, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

The General Baking Co. has purchased 
from L. S. Neidig, Jr., the two-story 
brick store at 5212 Pulaski Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia. : 

J. B. Stark, of Broken Bow, Neb., has 
taken over the South Side Flour and 
Feed Store, Kearney, Neb., and will 
specialize in cattle feeds. 

J. F. Southard and George Kennedy 
have purchased the bakery of Sheppard 
Bros., Monett, Mo., and will operate as 
the Monett Baking Co. 

E. C. Fee, who operates Fee’s Cash 
Grocery in Rockwell City, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the Cress Grocery, Lake City, 
Iowa, and placed W. F. Fifield in charge. 

Carl Remy, operating a bakery at 
Knoxville, Iowa, has purchased the Blue 
Bird Bakery, Pleasantville, Iowa. Don 
Remy will operate the Knoxville Bakery, 
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The Witwer Grocery Co., Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, now occupies its new building on 
Rocksylvania Avenue. Increased busi- 
ness made larger quarters necessary. 

The Emmetsburg (Iowa) Seed House 
has ordered a feed grinding unit with a 
capacity of eight tons of fine grinding 
per hour. 

Clyde Franke, of Sparta, Wis., has 
opened a bakery at Warren, IIL. in the 
former location of one operated by Nor- 
man Edwards. 

Martin Schmitt and George Gillis, bak- 
ers, Independence, Oregon, are involun- 
tarily bankrupt. Three petitioners claim 
$2,263, largely for flour. 

A bakery will be opened in one section 
of the store building under construction 
at Harrisburg Boulevard and Sampson 
Street, Houston, Texas. 

The Kirk Bakery, Rhinelander, Wis., 
will be remodeled. Another story will be 
added for cake and pastry work. An 
electric oven will be installed. 

The Capital City Flour & Feed Co., 
Benjamin Gehrman and Charles Darner 
proprietors, has opened a wholesale flour 
and feed store at 409 East Court Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

John Roppolo, of New Orleans, has 
purchased the building and business of 
the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Bogalusa, 
La., from Mrs. I. G. Long, and will make 
extensive improvements. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile 
Co., Owatonna, Minn., is building a two- 
story warehouse, 32x60, for the storage 
of flour and feed. Norman Johnson is 
manager. 

Ralph H. Hanna, operating a bakery 
and retail store at 1032 South Street, 
Lincoln, Neb., has opened a retail bak- 
ery in the New Capital Theater Build- 
ing. 

The Rasse Wholesale Grocery Co., Fair- 
bury, Neb., has purchased the business 
of the Lindeman & Son Wholesale Groc- 
ery House, Lincoln, Neb. Lloyd Taylor 
will manage the Lincoln house. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association, Seattle, Wash., will 
erect a four-story building, to cost $200,- 
000, at West John Street and Elliott 
Avenue. 

Michael Creeling and Cecil Danner 
have dissolved partnership in the Golden 
West Bakery, Santa Barbara, Cal. The 
business will be continued by Mr. Dan- 
ner. 

W. G. Beasley and Julius Becker have 
opened a health food store and bakery at 
107 West Broadway, Hawthorne, Cal. 
Whole wheat goods are specialized, al- 
though other lines are manufactured. 

L. Holderness, Kenosha, Wis., has sold 
his bakery and delicatessen shop, 878 Fre- 
mont Avenue, to Mrs. W. G. Ritter, and 
is discontinuing his branch store at 202 
Wisconsin Street. 

Charles L. Zdrazil, Reedsburg, Wis., has 
opened the Pollyanna Bakery. A com- 
plete outfit of new equipment, including 
a 200-loaf oven and electric mixer, has 
been installed. 

The Becker Baking Co., Twenty-Fifth 
Street and Lincoln Avenue, East St. 
Louis, is erecting a bakery to cost $8,000, 
to which will be added equipment worth 
$25,000. The present plant will house 
the ovens. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Serve-U-Well Grocers, St. 
Cloud, Minn. The capital stock is $50,- 
000. A. J. Koerner is president, H. W. 
Langer vice president, and A. A. Willeke 
treasurer. 

The Heinz Wholesale Grocery Co., 417 
North Tenth Street, Lincoln, Neb., has 
been established. H. W. Heinz will be 
office manager and general buyer; J. H. 
Heinz is president. The concern is an 
outgrowth of the Heinz & Son retail tea 
and coffee business. 

The Wehle Bros. Baking Corporation, 
which entered the Milwaukee market dur- 
ing the past year, taking over a large 
wholesale bakery at 936 Greenfield Ave- 
nue, has let contracts for additions and 
improvements costing over $50,000.- The 
architectural and engineering work is in 
charge of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Among corporations which have filed 
certificates with the New York secretary 
of state are: the Bertline Pastry Shop, 
the University Tea Shoppe, the Blue 
Danube Cafeteria, the K. & M. Pastry 
Shop, the Kilmil Corporation, the Abso- 
Fresh Bakeries, the Sussman Bakeries, 
the Jayburne Bakery & Restaurant, and 


the Frank Pieter Corporation, all of 
New York; the Log Cabin Farms, Ar- 
monk; Joseph Debmann, Queens; the 
Goodrich Bakeries, Mount Vernon; the 
Market Square Home Bakery, Albany; 
Freund & Becker, Brooklyn; the Bay 
Parkway Bakery Co., Brooklyn. 

The new $45,000 building of the Food 
City Baking Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is 
expected to be ready for occupancy by 
Dec. 1. This company several months 
ago purchased Wright’s Hamby Bakery, 
About $20,000 worth of new machinery 
will be installed in the new building, 
more than trebling the Food City com- 
pany’s output. 


CONFERENCE IS HELD 
BY FLEISCHMANN CO. 


Bread Campaign Is Considered by District 
Managers and Representatives at Meet- 
ing in Chicago, Oct. 28-29 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Fleischmann Co, 
held a two-day conference for its dis- 
trict managers and representatives in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Seattle, 
and San Francisco, at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, Oct. 28-29. R. J, 
Mehan, manager of the Chicago division, 
presided at the business sessions. The 
principal subject for discussion was the 
plan for the variety-in-breads campaiyn 
for 1927, which was gone into most thor- 
oughly. 

During the past year this company 
has conducted in a most successful man- 
ner a campaign to increase the use of 
bakery products, and reports were that 
a very fine start had been made. Dur- 
ing the past year three magazines were 
used for national advertising of this 
campaign, but during 1927 five welil- 
known publications will be used. These 
are: the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Pic- 
torial Review, McCall’s, the Delineator, 
and the Woman’s Home Companion. It 
is estimated that this publicity will reach 
50,000,000 people. 


PROGRAM INTERESTING 





The program arranged for this confer- 
ence was full of interest. D. P. Woolley, 
vice president of The Fleischmann Co., 
spoke on two occasions, taking for his 
subjects “The Fleischmann Organiza- 
tion” and “Yeast for Health.” He spoke 
of the plans for the campaign for next 
year, the amount of money to be spent, 
and said that the company’s 11 factories 
assure a uniform product all over the 
country, and that it has a delivery sys- 
tem that gets fresh yeast to bakers on 
time. 

Traver Smith spoke on “The Story We 
Have Waited a Year to Tell.” He said 
that 10,000 bakers have joined the vari- 
ety-in-breads movement. He told of the 
results of the campaign during the past 
year, and the many letters received from 
housewives. Russell Varney spoke on 
“Five Points of Successful Merchandis- 
ing,” namely, quality, exterior, interior, 
as salesmanship, printed salesman- 
ship. 

Following his talk the moving picture, 
“What Shall We Eat Today?” was 
shown. This clearly demonstrated thie 
many effective ways in which the Fleisch- 
mann men can help the bakers. E. H. 
Shields talked on group demonstrations, 
and described the plans for this kind of 
service during the coming year. This 
was followed by another moving picture, 
which showed how bakers can use basic 
sweet dough. 


YEAST FOR HEALTH 


The afternoon session was devoted ‘o 
discussions and suggestions on yeast-for- 
health. C. E. Haines talked regarding 
the advertising end of this feature, and 
said the company was using, among ot!i- 
er mediums, 21 magazines and 11 medical 
journals with 25,000,000 circulation, ard 
134 newspapers with 19,000,000 circula- 
tion. J. A. Lee, general sales manager, 
spoke on the best methods for merchan- 
dising yeast-for-health, which was fo!- 
lowed by a picture describing the bene- 
fits to be derived from, using this prod- 
uct. 
The second day was given over to pri- 
vate meetings for the sales staff, the first 
day’s sessions being open. Among the 
guests at the first day’s sessions were 
representatives of the press and several 
bakers. 
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PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street's handbook on the law as it applies to 

the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce are being 
This volume, which has been in process of com- 
pilation for several years, is an important contribution to the literature of the 
hreadstuffs industry. Copies may be had from The Miller Publishing Co., 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., at $5 each. 


published in these columns. 


Right to Recover Consigned Goods or Proceeds 


Where a bankrupt has received flour 

for sale on commission and is in posses- 
sion thereof, or of its proceeds, on be- 
coring bankrupt, the owner of the same 
is entitled to reclaim the flour or pro- 
cecds in the hands of the bankrupt. This 
was specifically decided by the United 
Stales district court for the district of 
South Dakota in the case of Larkin & 
Metcalf, 202 Fed. 572. Finding that 
flour had been consigned to bankrupts by 
a mill for sale on commission, the court 
Sali: 
“fhe flour was and remained the prop- 
erty of the petitioners. The money col- 
lected therefor, less the commissions 
agreed upon, was, and remained, the 
property of the petitioners.” 

But in the last cited case the mill lost 
out because the proceeds, as well as the 
flour, had been disposed of before bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were filed. The pro- 
ceeds had been used in running the bank- 
rupts’ business and toward paying debts. 
On this point, the opinion in part reads: 

“If the petitioners [millers] were the 
owners of the flour and of the proceeds 
thereof intrusted to the bankrupts and 
their agents, by whom it has been misap- 
plied, are they entitled to a general lien 
upon the assets of the . . . estate of the 
bankrupts for the value of such prop- 
erty, as against the general creditors, or 
have they such right to the moneys ac- 
quired about the time of the filing of the 
petition solely from the sale of other 
property of the bankrupts? . . . 

“It is contended on behalf of the peti- 
tioners that the proceeds of the sale of 
this flour, even though wholly misap- 
plied by the bankrupts to the payment 
of their debts and the expenses of man- 
aging the business, were impressed with 
the character of a trust fund, and that 
the trust may be enforced against any 
assets of the bankrupts in the hands of 
their trustee, and especially that they 
are entitled to a preference to the 
amount of their claim to the moneys in 
the hands of the trustee... . 

“There is no recognized ground upon 
which equity can pursue this fund and 
impose upon it the character of a trust, 
except upon the theory that the money 
is still the property of the petitioners. 
If the petitioners herein are to be per- 
mitted to follow the fund received by 
the bankrupts or their agents upon the 
Sale of this flour, and recover it, it is 
because the property belongs to the pe- 
titioners, whether in the form in which 
they parted with its possession or in a 
substituted form. Under the earlier rule, 
petitioners would have been required to 
identify it as the very property which 
they had confided to another. 

“The modern and more equitable doc- 
trine permits the recovery of a trust 
fund from any one, not an innocent pur- 
chaser, and in any shape into which it 
may have been transmuted, provided he 
can establish the fact that it is his prep- 
erly or the proceeds of his property, or 
that his property has gone into it and 
remains in a mass from which it cannot 
be distinguished. . 


“I am of the opinion . . . that it can- 
not be said that, because these bank- 
Tupts or. their representatives misap- 
plied trust funds and paid debts of the 
bankrupt, and paid the expenses of run- 
ning the business with such funds, there- 
fore, the general creditors of the estate 
are by that amount benefited, and that 
because of such benefit, therefore, equi- 
table considerations require that the 
owners of the trust fund be paid out of 


the state, to the exclusion of general 
creditors. . . 

“By paying out of the general assets 
the amount of this trust fund that had 
been used for the payment in full of 
other obligations and the expenses of 
running the business the general credi- 
tors who are entitled to the general as- 
sets of the bankrupts are thereby re- 
quired to contribute toward the payment 
in full of these creditors whose demands 
have been extinguished by the trust fund. 
It does not appear that the money for 
distribution in this case includes any 
part of that belonging to the petitioners 
herein. If it did appear, the lien of the 
petitioners would attach, and they would 
have preference. . . . 

“In the case at bar, ‘the minimum 
amount found at any one time’ in the 
cash account of the bankrupts and their 
agents, after the collection and misap- 
propriation of the proceeds of the sale 
of the flour in question, was absolutely 
nothing. . . The identification of the 
original trust fund of the petitioners 
was lost when the whole of the proceeds 
of the flour in question were, with all of 
the other funds with which it had been 
intermingled, paid out to the creditors 
of the bankrupt, and for the payment of 
the expenses of the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the bankrupts. . . . 

“In Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank - vs. 
Kimball Milling Co., 1 S. D. 388, 47 N. 
W. 402, 36 Am. St. Rep. 739, the prop- 
erty conveyed in that particular case 
could be identified and was acquired with 
fraudulently or unlawfully obtained 
funds. The property so obtained had 
been used in the purchase of other prop- 
erty, and it was there held that that par- 
ticular property was impressed and 
chargeable with a trust in favor of the 
beneficiary to the extent of the fund 
traceable into the property.” 

a * 

In the case of Ramey-Milburn Co. vs. 
Eaves, 283 Fed. 776, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, eighth circuit, 
ruled that there was an insufficient show- 
ing that mill products had been con- 
signed to a bankrupt for sale on com- 
mission. Therefore, right to reclaim the 
goods from the trustee in bankruptcy 
was denied. 

~ * 

The proceeding by the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. vs. Foote, 277 Fed. 519, in 
which the mill attempted to enforce a 
lien against proceeds of flour in de- 
fendant’s hands, as trustee in bankruptcy 
of J. F. Howard & Co., ended in a 
decision favoring the trustee. 
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The firm of J. F. Howard & Co., prior 
to bankruptcy, was engaged in the whole- 
sale grocery business at Gulfport, Miss., 
and when adjudicated a bankrupt had on 
hand a lot of flour stored with other mer- 
chandise in its place of business, which 
flour was manufactured by the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co. The trustee in bank- 
ruptcy took charge of the flour, together 
with other merchandise and personal 
property of the bankrupt, and sold the 
same at a public sale under order of the 
referee, 

After the sale the milling company 
filed a petition stating that the flour had 
been sold by it to the bankrupt under a 
contract whereby it retained title to the 
same, and prayed that the proceeds be 
paid over to it. 

It appears that the petitioner contract- 
ed with the bankrupt to sell it flour at 
the market price, for which the bankrupt 
was to make weekly settlements; that the 
mill retained the right, in selling any of 
its flour outside of the territory of the 
bankrupt, to send such orders to the 
bankrupt which it would fill and ship 
from the stock then on hand, charging 
the mill 20c profit for each barrel so 
shipped, with the right to call upon the 
mill to replace such flour at the price it 
had cost without regard to any change 
in the market. 

The mill retained title to the flour and 
carried fire insurance thereon in its own 
name, but held J. F. Howard & Co. re- 
sponsible for any losses resulting from 
all causes except fire. 

Disposing of the case, Judge Holmes, 
of the United States district court, 
southern district of Mississippi, said: 

“It is clear that the bankrupt was do- 
ing business as a trader in the city of 
Gulfport under the style and firm name 
of J. F. Howard & Co., with a sign dis- 
playing said firm name in front of its 
place of business, and that there was no 
sign showing that it was acting as the 
agent of any one in the sale of the flour 
or other merchandise which constituted 
the stock of goods. 

“The flour in question was used and 
acquired by the bankrupt in carrying on 
its business, and under the undisputed 
facts the bankrupt had the right to sell 
any part or all of said flour in the usual 
course of business. The contract relied 
upon by the petitioner was not recorded. 

“The petitioner had no lien for the 
purchase money on the flour, not only 
because it retained title thereto under 
an unrecorded contract, but because it 
delivered the flour to the bankrupt for 
the purpose of resale in the usual course 
of business. It is utterly inconsistent to 
retain title to personal property and at 
the same time claim a lien thereon for 
the purchase money. 

“But if this were not true, the vendor 
of personal property held for resale by 
a merchant or trader to whom he has 
delivered it for the purpose of being re- 
sold has no lien thereon for the purchase 
money which he can assert against the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the buyer. See 
In re Wright & Weissinger, 277 Fed. 514. 

“This case differs from the case last 
cited, however, in that by retaining title 
to the flour under a contract not record- 
ed, and delivering it to a trader to be 
resold, under the circumstances above set 
forth, the petitioner brings the case 
squarely within the terms of the Missis- 
sippi sign statute, and obviates any dis- 
cussion as to the applicability of Dodds 
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vs. Pratee, 64 Miss. 123, 8 South. 167, 
holding that the sign statute does not 
derange the priority of liens. 

“Section 4784 of the Code of 1906 is as 
follows: ‘4784 (4234) Business Sign, and 
What to Contain—If a person shall 
transact business as a trader or other- 
wise, with the addition of the words 
agent, factor, and company, or & Co., or 
like words, and fail to disclose the name 
of his principal or partner by a sign in 
letters easy to be read, placed conspicu- 
ously at the house where such business is 
transacted, or if any person shall trans- 
act business in his own name without 
any such addition, all the property, stock, 
money, and choses in action used or ac- 
quired in such business shall, as to the 
creditors of any such person, be liable 
for his debts, and be in all respects 
treated in favor of his creditors as his 
property.’ 

“The trustee in bankruptcy not only 
took the title of the bankrupt, but was 
vested with all the rights of a creditor 
holding a lien by legal or equitable pro- 
ceedings and also a judgment creditor 
holding an execution duly returned un- 
satisfied.” 


RIGHT TO PROCEEDS OF WAREHOUSED GOODS 


On bankruptcy of a grain warehouse- 
man, one who had deposited corn with 
the bankrupt company, under a certifi- 
cate authorizing commingling of the 
goods with other grain and providing for 
payment in cash on presentation of the 
certificate, was not entitled to a prefer- 
ence over other general creditors by way 
of payment of the full value of the corn 
out of the bankrupt’s assets, without 
clearly proving that the proceeds of a 
sale of the corn made by the bankrupt 
went into a specific fund, or into spe- 
cifically identified property, which came 
into the hands of the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. 

This point was decided by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth 
circuit, in bankruptcy proceedings in- 
volving the B. A. Lockwood Grain Co., 
257 Fed. 535. 

Reviewing the evidence in the case, the 
court decided that the proof was insuf- 
ficient to trace any proceeds from the 
bankrupt’s sale of claimant’s grain to 
property or funds which came into the 
hands of the trustee in bankruptcy, and 
therefore the claim to a priority was dis- 
allowed. It is held that a mere showing 
that the proceeds went into the bank- 
rupt’s general assets is insufficient to give 
claimant an equitable lien against the 
assets of the estate in bankruptcy. 

* * 


Thirty-nine propositions of law were 
decided by the United States district 
court for the northern district of Texas 
in the bankruptcy case of Elijah F. Bal- 
lard (279 Fed. 574), a bankrupt miller, 
who conducted two flour mills and a 
bank, and yet had sufficient leisure time 
in which to pursue the avocation of feed- 
ing swine on the mills’ refuse. It took 
15 lawyers and law firms to present and 
defend the numerous claims which were 
asserted against the bankrupt estate, and 
the judge uncomplainingly avers that he 
“listened for a week or more to the argu- 
ments by counsel representing the con- 
tentions of their respective clients.” 

The decision embodies numerous legal 
principles having important application 
to the formation and conduct of milling 
enterprises, as affected by intervening 
bankruptcy. 

The first question taken up by the 
court related to the legal effect of mill 
receipts for wheat issued by the bank- 
rupt. A large quantity of wheat had 
been received at one of the mills from 
various farmers who severally deposited 
small quantities, receiving receipts re- 
citing that the depositor was “to receive 
in exchange pounds of flour, 
pounds of bran, and —— pounds of 
shorts.” 


The depositors, claiming the right to 
recover from the trustee in bankruptcy 
wheat remaining on hand, according to 
the quantities deposited, contended that 
the wheat was held in trust for them. 
The court, however, held that the effect 
of delivering the wheat to the mill and 
taking the receipts was to sell the grain, 
passing title to the mill, and that this 
title inured to the benefit of all the mill- 
er’s creditors in common. The court fol- 
lowed the distinction made by the United 
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States Supreme Court as to when a 
transaction of this general kind consti- 
tutes a sale, as distinguished from the 
creation of a trust or bailment: 

“Where logs are delivered to be sawed 
into boards, leather to be made into 
shoes, rags into paper, . . . or wheat 
into flour, if the product of the identical 
articles delivered is to be returned to the 
original owner in a new form, it is said 
to be a bailment, and the title never vests 
in the manufacturer. If, on the other 
hand, the manufacturer is not bound to 
return the same wheat or flour or paper, 
but may deliver any other of equal 
value, it is said to be a sale or loan, 
and the title to the thing delivered vests 
in the manufacturer.” 

The court in Texas also approves the 
following conclusions reached by the ref- 
eree in bankruptcy: 

“When the farmers delivered their 
wheat and accepted a certificate which 
contained a promise to deliver them a 
certain number of pounds of flour, bran, 
or shorts for each bushel of wheat deliv- 
ered, they parted with title to their 
wheat upon the instant delivery, and 
their only recourse upon the millowner 
from that time was a recovery of the 
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amount of flour, bran, and shorts speci- 
fied in their certificate, or damages for 
a failure to make such delivery. 

“If, when the farmers left their wheat 
at the mill, they had received an obliga- 
tion of the millowner to redeliver to 
them an equal number of bushels of the 
same grade of wheat delivered, although 
the contents of the bins had changed 
several times, the depositors would still, 
under the law, have been entitled to the 
wheat delivered, had there been sufficient 
to satisfy their demands and the de- 
mands of other tenants in common; but 
when they agreed to accept for their 
wheat a certain number of pounds of 
flour, to be delivered upon demand, the 
millowner became their debtor for the 
flour B pene ge and the depositors had 
parted with their right to compel a re- 
delivery of their deposits. 

“For the reasons stated, I have held 
that the various claimants of flour due 
them from the Cedar Hill Milling Co. 
are general creditors of the estate, and 
that their various claims for flour as 
proven will be reduced to money at the 
price for which the flour on hand at the 
time of bankruptcy was sold by the 
trustee.” 








Wheat Millfeed Prices as They Are Affected by 
the Competition of Other Feeds 


(Continued from page 452.) 


energy units. A pound of muscle build- 
ing material has been considered as worth 
four cents and a unit of energy as worth 
four tenths of one cent. Energy feeds 
may be abundant and cheap if the corn 
crop is good, resulting in muscle build- 
ing feeds being higher in proportion. 
This table is based upon the Iowa price 
of 82c bu for corn, and the other feeds 
have been valued on this basis. 

Certain feeds are really worth more 
than the values accorded them in this 
table, due to favorable physiological ef- 
fects which they exert upon the animals 
to which they are fed. ‘Tankage, a feed 
very high in bone building material, is 
probably worth at least 10 per cent more 
than the value here given it. For the 
same reasons, oats are worth about 10 
per cent more (20 per cent more when 
fed to horses) than the values shown in 
the table. Bran, with the excellent ef- 
fect it has upon the system of the dairy 
cow, may very well be estimated as real- 
ly worth about 30 per cent more than 
the figures given it in the table. Corn 
silage is valuable in the ration because 
of its succulence and its vitamin content, 
and is worth 20 per cent more than the 
value given it. 

Manurial Values.—In buying or selling 
feeds the value as a fertilizer as well as 
the feeding value should be considered. 
The feeder buying commercial feeds, 
therefore, should add the manurial value 
of the feed bought to its value as a feed, 
to learn its total value. When corn, hay, 
oats, etc., are sold off the farm, the 
farmer should be paid for the manurial 
value given as well as for the feeding 
value. An accompanying table, from 
Henry and Morrison’s “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” gives the manurial and fertilizer 
value of the common feeds. 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION OF OTHER FEEDS 


[NX discussing the prices and production 

of animal feeds, the feedingstuffs not 
entering into commerce must also be con- 
sidered, Pasturage is the most impor- 
tant of these noncommercial feeds, it 
alone in 1919 being sufficient to support 
52,000,000 animal units, while all other 
crops fed to live stock would support 
55,000,000. The production of most other 
feeds is reflected more or less in their 
prices, so a price study also involves the 
production factor. Pasturage, being a 
noncommercial feed and having no quot- 
ed market value, is studied necessarily as 
to condition and production. 


The Effect of the Condition of Pas- 
turage on Millfeed Prices.—It is evident 
because of their importance, then, that 
the condition of the pastures and grazing 
lands throughout the country is an im- 
portant factor in determining the prices 
of millfeeds. This condition is due most- 
ly to the amount of rainfall and to the 
yrevalence or absence of heavy frosts 
late in the spring or early in the fall. 


The effect upon the prices of feeds is 
very difficult to measure statistically, as 
condition is an intangible quantity and 
not subject to mathematical measure- 
ment. It is generally known that this is 
a very important factor, affecting the 
prices of feeds very markedly. 

Unusually mild weather late in the 
fall, which permits grazing, and mild 
winter temperature, are the best substi- 
tutes for commercial feeds, effecting a 
sharp reduction in buying feed for de- 
ferred shipment and causing the trade 
to buy or hold little feed above its cur- 
rent requirements. 

Serious drouth or prolonged dry pe- 
riods, on the other hand, stimulate the 
demand for feeds during the summer 
months, thus serving to offset the effect 
of the enlarged supply resulting from 
heavy production. The buying may at 
this time come from the Southeast, pos- 
sibly Texas, Kansas, and the surrounding 
states, or the Far West, as California, 
Nevada, and Utah, or from the Middle 
West, the Northwest, the Northeast, or 
the East. Any area of poor pasturage 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


UTCH scenes and characters figure prominently in many of the works 
of Henri Cassiers, the Belgian artist, whose water color painting of a 
Dutch windmill appears on the cover of this issue. 
done a number of paintings for The Northwestern Miller. 
A solidity of tone, often lacking in water color paintings, a certainty 
of touch and a brilliancy of execution are among this artist’s notable 
He was born at Antwerp in 1858, and spent his boyhood in 
Brussels, being placed with an architect upon the completion of his scholas- 
When he first exhibited his paintings he became celebrated for 
his delicacy of coloring and the brilliancy and beauty of his composition. 
His Brabant landscapes and his sketches of Dutch and Flemish village 
scenes are well known. When pictorial postcards became the vogue in Bel- 
gium Mr. Cassiers devoted his talents to this branch of art with consider- 
He was the originator of the Dutch poster style of art, 
which has been imitated extensively. 


Mr. Gassiers has traveled considerably, but has found the Nether- 
lands best suited as the scene of his work, because there he has excellent 
material in the form of changing color effects caused by the humidity of 
In addition to painting in water colors he has done very 


Mr. Cassiers has 


In his poster work the humor of 











will tend to increase demand and affect 
the Minneapolis market. It was noted 
that in the fall of 1920 pasturage 
throughout the country was far better 
than usual, enabling farmers to carry 
their stock into the winter without pur- 
chasing as much feed as usual. 

Buying feed to tide stock over a dry 
period is usually on a larger scale than 
the actual needs require, the fear of a 
bulge in prices because of weather condi- 
tions and possible crop failure stimulat- 
ing demand. Nor is buying necessarily 
confined to the feeders within the drouth 
areas; demand develops in others, due to 
the excitement which is created in the 
general trade. Good pastures, on the 
other hand, check the demand for feed 
and increase on a large scale the surplus 
available for commercial marketing chan- 
nels throughout the year, and thus help 
to keep the prices down. 

Prices of Other Feeds.—The price of 
every feed depends in some measure on 
the prices of other feeds, because of the 
relative ease with which one feed can 
usually be substituted for another. There 
naturally are, however, considerable dif- 
ferences in the movement of the prices 
of the different feeds, due to their great 
variety and the different sources from 
which they are derived, there being at 


FERTILIZING CONSTITUENTS IN FEEDINGSTUFFS 





o-—Fertilizing constituents in 1,000 lbs——, Fertility Manurial 

Feedingstuffs— Nitrogen, Phosphoric Potassium, value value 
Concentrates Ibs acid, lbs lbs per ton per ton* 

BPS GCOOM w cc nccsce 16.2 9 4.0 6.85 5.48 

GREE Scccccescceenes 19.8 8.1 5.6 8.42 6.74 

i eee 19.8 8.6 5.3 8.43 6.74 

WORE BEAR occ cece 25.6 29.5 16.2 13.49 10.79 

Cottonseed meal ... 70.6 26.7 18.1 29.63 23.70 
Roughages 

Timothy hay ...... 9.9 3.1 13.6 5.20 4.16 

Red clover hay .... 20.5 3.9 16.3 9.36 7.49 

Oat straw ......... 5.8 2.1 15.0 3.78 3.02 

Corn silage ........ 3.4 m 4.4 1.81 1.45 

*The average manurial value is taken as 80 per cent of the fertility value. 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS AND VALUES OF 
THE COMMON FEEDS 
Total 

GRAINS— Crude protein Carbohydrates Fat percentage Value, bu 
ee erererreryre? 7.0 63.3 4.3 80.0 $ .70 
GOED ccc ctereerscessecess 9.7 62.1 3.8 70.4 42 
MOGNGOY cc vccesocescccoves 9.0 66.8 1.6 79.4 -63 
SD. 1 50.b'0 060s 0:00 0.0 eee 9.9 68.4 1.2 81.0 -76 
WEEE 665805600 cc ececeee 9.2 67.2 1.6 80.0 82 
 WONS. vacincce ccvcicee 33.2 24.7 16.1 94.1 1.52 

ROUGHAGES*— Ton 
Clover hay ...... STi TTS 9 36.9 1.1 47.3 $16.98 
TOG DOP scceoceseor 3.0 42.8 1.2 48.5 10.49 
Mixed timothy and clover 

MOP cccccccccovcsces 4.0 39.7 1.1 46.2 11.98 
Alfalfa hay ........0006. 10.6 39.0 0.9 51.6 17.85 
OMe SOPAW occccccccscces 1.0 42.6 0.9 45.6 5.70 
Corn fodder .......s.e0. 1.0 12.8 0.4 14.7 13.76 
Corn silage ......csseces 1.1 15.0 0.7 17.7 9.56 
Corn stover .........500. 0.6 10.7 0.4 12.2 5.42 

CONCENTRATES— Ton 
Bran (spring) 11.9 43.3 3.0 62.0 $28.94 
BRGTAS cc cscccccccces - 13.4 46.2 4.3 69.3 31.21 
Hominy feed 7.0 61.2 7.3 84.6 27.46 
Co | eee ee 30.2 32.6 6.7 77.9 44.79 
Cottonseed mealf ....... 37.0 21.8 8.6 78.2 49.72 
WORMARS co cccdcccvccevvcs 56.2 20's 1.2 71.4 64.84 
Glutem feed .oicccvecces 21.6 51.9 3.2 80.7 37.88 
Soy bean oil meal....... 39.7 34.7 4.5 84.5 52.40 
Commercial oil cake meal 16.5 42.6 10.4 82.5 37.20 
Red dog flour .......... 14.8 56.5 3.5 79.2 34.33 

DAIRY PRODUCTSIt— Cwt 
te || | es 3.6 5.1 0.2 9.1 35 
Buttermilk .......550eee 3.4 4.9 0.1 8.4 -23 


*In the case of all roughages, except corn silage, 1c for each pound of crude fiber has 


been deducted from the chemical analysis value of the roughage. 


It is assumed that the 


succulence of corn silage offsets the relatively small amount of crude fiber it contains. 
tFeeding tests indicate that cottonseed meal is actually worth about 85 per cent as much 


as this chemical analysis value. 


tWhen fed to young animals the actual value of these 


dairy byproducts is considerable more than the chemical analysis value. 


times a plentiful supply of some and a 
scarcity of others. Within certain limits 
of difference of prices, the feed ordina- 
rily used will be purchased, but if the 
difference is too great a substitute may 
be used. Therefore, the increase in tie 
price of a relatively scarce feed is likely 
to be materially checked on account of 
this facility of substitution. It is here 
a case of the elasticity being affected 
chiefly by the ease of substitution. A\l- 
though feeding value and demand and 
supply set the general prices of all feeds, 
with any one feed, instead of being a 
question of these factors alone, it is also 
a matter of obtaining substitute feeds at 
the same or lower prices. The various 
straight feeds not only compete with one 
another to a greater or less extent, but 
also with the ready mixed feeds, and 
both of these must compete with tie 
home grown feedingstuffs. 


Interrelation of Prices—Next to the 
condition of the pastures, the production 
of home grown feeds, such as the cereal 
grains, hays, stover, fodder, and ensilage, 
affects the extent to which farmers will 
purchase feeds, and determines the price 
which they will pay for them. An enor- 
mous feed crop production tends to low- 
er feed prices. Excellent outturns of 
feed crops and large amounts of rough- 
age always bring about a reduction in 
the demand on the feed markets. Corn 
and oats especially are of great impor- 
tance in the feed business. 


(1) Corn.—The prices of corn seem to 
be of particular importance, as the ex- 
tent to which other feeds are used is 
largely dependent upon them. There- 
fore, corn prices are frequently referred 
to as a “barometer of prices” of other 
feeds, and tables showing relative feed 
values use corn as the basis of compari- 
son. 

Low-priced corn plays an important 
part in the bearish pressure on feed 
prices. The fluctuation in the prices of 
this feed grain is a vital swaying force 
to the high protein feeds, bran and 
shorts. When the price of corn is low, 
farmers feed it instead of selling it and, 
consequently, buy less of other fees 
than they would, could they secure a 
good price for their corn. While there 
is no direct relationship as competing 
feeds between wheat offal and corn, still 
the fact that the coarse grain is at a 
discount will do much to exert bearish 
pressure on the byproduct feeds. In the 
spring, corn exerts pressure on bran 
prices by holding down the price of 
shorts. With this offal held down, there 
indirectly will be a weight upon bran ‘o 
hold it down to more or less parity. 

No significant relationship could e 
found between the relative prices of co’n 
and millfeeds. Red dog flour, as would 
be expected, gives the closest relation ‘o 
corn of the three wheat feeds. 

(2) Oats——Oats are not only wide'y 
used as a straight feed, but also furnish 
byproducts which are used in large qua‘ 
tities in mixed feeds. For this reason 
their prices and those of wheat offal 
should fluctuate more or less in unison. 
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A correlation of the percentage of normal 
of oats and bran prices gives a correla- 
tion coefficient of +.6744. Middlings and 
red dog give lower coefficients when cor- 
related with the price of oats, as they 
are less competitive feeds with oats than 
bran. 

(3) Barley.—Barley prices also show a 
rather definite relationship with those of 
bran. Barley may be used in place of 
millfeeds as a hog feed. 

(4) Hay.—The prices of hay as well as 
ot the grains may influence the byprod- 
uct feed prices. High prices in the al- 
falfa market especially are often a bull- 
ish factor in the millfeed trade. The 
better quality of alfalfa hay may often 
se!! on a parity with bran. If it is sell- 
ing much under bran, it is to be expected 
thot feeders will buy little of the latter 
feed. 

'n a letter to the writer in regard to 
alialfa meal, F. W. Wilson, mill presi- 
deit and general manager of the Denver 
Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., says, 
“About 1919, the annual tonnage of al- 
faifa meal manufactured west of the Mis- 
sissippi River reached the high point, 
when there were about 300,000 tons mar- 
ke'ed through mixed feed channels. 

‘Today, 40 per cent of the alfalfa meal 
to nage is used in poultry feed, in dairy 
fecds about 20 per cent, and in horse and 
nvle feeds about 30 per cent. In feed- 
ine sheep, the successful feeder usually 
mixes the meal with a percentage of corn 
chops—gradually increasing the percent- 
age of corn until the sheep are ready for 
m:rket. 

“Alfalfa meal is not, and never has 
becn, a competitive feed with bran. In 
foct, there is very little meal marketed 
direct to the consumer and fed as straight 
alfalfa meal. The marketing channels 
are confined almost exclusively to the 
mixed feed industry, where alfalfa meal 
is used as one of the principal ingredients 
in making what the trade is pleased to 
call a balanced ration.” 

Correlations of millfeed prices and 
those of timothy hay, clover hay, oil 
meal, and cottonseed meal showed no 
significant relation. This is doubtless due 
to the somewhat different uses of each 
feed, and to the complexity of factors 
affecting each. 

Index Numbers of Feeds.—In order to 
make a comparison of the prices of mill 
offal feeds with seven other straight 
feeds, and with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ “all commodity” index num- 
ber and the “farm products” index num- 
ber, the yearly average price of each 
feed has been reduced to relatives with 
the crop year 1912-13 as the base year. 
A composite index number of the seven 
feeds, oats, corn, barley, timothy hay, 
clover hay, oil meal, and cottonseed meal, 
was made, and a composite millfeed in- 
dex number of the three feeds, bran, 
shorts, and red dog. As there was no 
satisfactory basis for weighting the prices 
of the different feeds in accordance with 
their relative importance, simple aver- 
ages of the prices of the feeds were 
taken. 

The index numbers of millfeed prices 
and those of the other seven feeds fluc- 
tuate very much together, showing that 
the prices of both series are probably 
affected by the same factors in the same 
way, and rise and fall in a fairly uni- 
form manner. It is also obvious that the 
prices of millfeeds follow the farm prod- 
ucts index number more closely than the 
all-commodity index number. ‘The gen- 
eral trend of all of the index numbers is 
very similar, although the yearly average 
index number of the separate feeds fluc- 
tuate much more than the index number 
ot all commodities, or of the farm prod- 
ucts index number. This is only natural, 
Since the index numbers of any one comn- 
modity or small group of commodities 
will show a greater fluctuation than will 
the index number of a large number. of 
commodities. 

The production of the coarse grains 
avd roughages often may affect the de- 
mand for and the price of millfeeds more 
than the actual price. Farmers will pre- 
fcr to consume the feed available on the 
farm rather than buy the commercial 
feeds, and for this reason the production 
oi a farm feed may be a stronger factor 
in determining its price than the price 
itself, which may not fully reflect the 
Supply in all branches of the feed in- 
dustry, 















If you keep your nose to the grindstone 
rough, , 

And hold it down there long enough, 

In time you will say there is no such 
thing 

As brooks that babble and birds that 
sing. 

These three will all your world com- 
pose— 

Just you, and the stone, and your darned 
old nose.—The Amateur Photographer. 

* * 
BARGAIN DAY 


The old lady was timidly inspecting 
the stock of spectacles. 

“How much are these?” she asked, se- 
lecting a pair. 

“A dollar and a half, madam.” 

“And how much without the case?” 

“Well, the case makes little differ- 


ence. Suppose we say $1.45.” 
“What? Is the case only worth five 
cents?” 


“Yes, madam,” firmly. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it; it’s the case 
I want.” 

And, placing a nickel on the counter, 
the dear old lady took up the case and 
walked timidly into the street, while the 
optician gasped for breath—Maple Leaf- 
let. a a 

It was a soirée musical. A singer had 
just finished “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

The hostess, seeing one of her guests 
weeping in a remote corner, went to him 
and inquired in a sympathetic voice: 

“Are you a Kentuckian?” 

And the answer came quickly: “No, 
madam, I am a musician.”—Montreal 
Gazette. 

* . 
SAVING THE CHOW 


Bobby (to father enjoying sea view): 
“Muvver ses it isn’t safe there, father, 
and you've either got to come away or 


let me carry the sandwiches.”—The 
Humorist (London). 
+ * 


The ex-kaiser is getting $250,000,000 
for giving up his titles. The unfortunate 
thing about this is that it may put ideas 
into the heads of American heavyweight 
champions.—Life. 

* 


Herr Hans Bockstingel and Herr 
Willi Schmidt, who have undertaken the 
task of pushing a perambulator through 
Siberia to China, claim to be the world’s 
champion perambulator pushers. We 
don’t care.—Punch, 

* am 
EXPLAINED IT 


Mrs. Dooley had not had much of an 
education, but she did her best to hide 
the deficiency. 

“Will you sign your name here?” asked 
the solicitor, whom Mrs. Dooley had 
asked to draw up a deed when trans- 
ferring some property to her daughter. 

“You sign it yourself, and Ill make 
me mark,” said the old woman. “Since 
me eyes gave out I’m not able to write 
a word, sor.” 

“How do you spell it?” he asked. 
“With or without an ‘e’?” 

“Spell it whatever way ye plaze, young 
man,” said Mrs. Dooley. “Shure, since 
I lost me teeth there’s not a wurrd I can 
spell.” —Tit-Bits. 

7 * 
DISAPPOINTED 


Little Mattie flew into the house one 
evening very late for tea, and hurried 
to her mother’s chair. “Oh, mother,” she 
cried, “don’t scold me, for I’ve had such 
a disappointment! A horse fell down in 
the street, and they said they were going 
to send for a horse doctor, so, of course, 
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I had to stay. And after I waited and 
waited he came, and, oh, mother, what 
do you think? It was only a man!’— 
Montreal Star. 
= = 
We were recently told the sad case of 
a Scotchman who became engaged to a 


. girl who got so fat he wanted to break 


off the engagement. But the girl couldn't 
get the ring off, so he had to marry her. 
—Kingston Standard. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 























HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Tiptop Salesmen 
Good Opportunity 


A strong, aggressive, growing mill- 
ing organization contemplates in- 
creasing its sales force Jan. 1. If 
you have a following in northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, east- 
ern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
eastern New York state or south- 
eastern territory, and can show past 
sales record which would indicate 
that you can do a volume business 
with an A No. 1 proposition in any 
of these territories, address 931, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
These are splendid openings where 
producers can make real money. 
Give complete details first letter; all 
answers treated confidentially. Our 
salesmen are aware of this adver- 
tisement. 





WANTED 
AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 


spring wheat mill 
seeks strong, aggressive salesman 
for Wisconsin; have some estab- 
lished trade; good connection for a 
hustler; give full particulars in first 
letter. Address 904, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


High quality 





BAG SALESMAN WANTED 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
by nationally known bag manufac- 
turer. State qualifications first letter 
in confidence. Address Box 929, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN ENERGETIC AND CA- 
pable salesman for a southwestern mill, 
to call on established family and bakers 
flour trade in New England and New York 
state; salary and expense. Address “BB,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN COVERING WISCON- 
sin territory for many years open for 
northwestern or southwestern connection. 
Address 934, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, BY 
one who has similar position but wishes 
to make change; age 42; married and has 
eight years’ experience selling flour on 
road and executive in office; best of ref- 
erences. Address 926, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT AND 
good mechanic, with large experience in 
milling all kinds of grain, is open for an 
engagement in medium sized mill; may 
consider small investment if conditions are 
satisfactory. Address 932, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





DEPARTMENT OR SALES MANAGER 
with more than 20 years’ experience in all 
departments, including milling, marketing 
and jobbing of flour and feed; familiar 
with traffic work and advertising; can 
plan and promote intensive sales cam- 
paigns; northwestern connection preferred. 
Address 933, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced, with wide personal acquaint- 
ance with car-lot buyers and following in 
Pennsylvania, desires position to represent 
quality spring or winter mill anywhere; 
can qualify in any requirement and fur- 
nish references and bond. Address L, 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 
Modern rye flour mill at Troy, N. Y., 
built and equipped by A. E. Baxter Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Capacity, 350 bbls; 
elevator 30,000 bus; warehouse 50 cars; 
concrete and reinforced construction; 
electric power; private siding 600 ft 
long with direct connection with all 
railroads; milling and mixing in transit 
privileges from west to north, east and 
south; well-known Upper Hudson brand; 
inspection solicited; plant well located 
and desirable in every respect; can be 
used for other purposes. 

The Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE CHEAP 
FLOUR AND FEED MACHINERY 


Including belting, tanks, conveyers, 
shafting, scales, grinders, all in A-1 
condition. Write Rissman Wrecking 
Co., Cherry and Commerce St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 





Fumigate 
) Regularly With 








) To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Supply Company { 
INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Arrange for Your Fall 
Fumgation NOW 
and INSIST’ on 


LIQUID HCN 


Niehorster Methods 


to insure a quick, safe and 
highly satisfactory treat- 
ment for the eradication of 
all insect and rodent pests. 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Plymouth Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Half a Century 


of efficient and satisfactory Insurance 
Service is the record of the 


Mill Mutuals 


The needs of the Miller and the Ele- 


vator Operator are their specialty. 


Represented by 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Specially Manufactured for: - 
a MIXED FEED MAN UE AGU RTE 
and FLOUR MILLERS , 





CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
Cy, Bi. PO AOA, in swine Set cae eeseaerceotive $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. &.....isccccccccccsccose 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 


Insurar nee on F! United States Managers 
“ — of ait iS Compe Pye: = 5 and 7 South William St., New York 
n 3 3 > ‘ . 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 























INSURANCE AGAINST 
ALL RISKS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 














PERCY KENT BAG Co. INC. 


EpwWIn W. SPARKS, President 


BROOKLYN 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
mo Mies situated as to afford us excellent 
Norfolk, Va. x shipping facilities. 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


CHARLES W.SExTON COMPANY 


Insurance—since 1884 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 




















THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 
A book of rules will be sent on request. 

Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 
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